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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. y free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


REAL ESTATE 


MARYLAND 


GENTLEMAN’S WATERFRONT ESTATE 
$90,000; 220 acres; 2-mile waterfront; harbor 12 
feet deep; 15-room colonial mansion, 140 feet of 
porch; all conveniences; fireplace in every room; 
farmer’s and gardener’s cottages; immense barns; 
beautifully shaded lawn; hard road. 

Other properties. Send for catalog. 


MORRIS BROS., ST. MICHAELS, MD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FARM, 300 acres, 14-room house. large barn; 
sheds, garage; elevation 1,500"; fine artesian well; 
beautiful view Berkshire Hills. 


MAY E. LORING, CHESTER, MASS. 


MICHIGAN 


FOR SALE—Any part or all 40 acres on U. S. 
Highway 31 in summer resort village. Tourist 
camp in business since 1930. 7 cabins. 1 restaurant 
building, 14-room dwelling house, 1 block Pent- 
water Lake, % mile Lake Michigan. Low taxes. 


V. M. RUSSELL, PENTWATER, MICH. 


NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT FOR HEALTH 
AND CONTENTMENT 
The Elizabethan Mansion overlooks a 200 acre 
private lake and 200 acres of mountains, wood- 
land and cultivated fields. Modernized income 
producing farms. Homes, cottages, camps, sale— 


rent. 
JOHN M. LEWIS, REALTOR, 
COPAKE, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SPECULATORS—140 acre apple orchard, 
2500 trees. 8-room home, steam heat, electricity, 
etc.; 2 tenant houses, packing and stock barns 
etc. $12,500. Write for bulletin. 

FOR INVESTORS— 101 acre dairy farm. 6-room 
home. Tenant house. 42 tie barn, stock and 
equipment, milk routes, etc. $12,500. Easy terms. 


BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction Engineer thoroughly experienced on 
Government construction projects desires to start 
new firm with financial investor. Possible oppor- 
tunity for a parent to start son in construction 
industry as an active participant. Type of con- 
tracts sought requires $10,000 to $20,000. Outlay 
less than 10% until contracts are secured. Adver- 
tiser—Age 36, Married, Honest, Capable. Box 419, 
Financial World,: 21 West Street, New York City. 
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MARKETS 
are like 


S OME markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market. 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpo- 
ration executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 38-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


® The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


F igures on corporate security flota- 
tions last month show that refunding 
operations are continuing to account 
for the larger portion of the total, with 
“new money” offerings lagging far 
behind. Corporate stock and bond 
sales reported for April came to 
nearly $148 million—of which $108 
million constituted refunding issues, 
with less than $40 million raising new 
capital. That month, incidentally, 
brought forth the smallest total se- 
curity offerings of any April since 
1938, and was 40 per cent behind the 
volume for the same month a year 
ago. 

Corporate offerings for the first 
four months of this year totaled $920 
million. That figure is the highest 
for any January-April period since 
the $1.2 billion for the initial four 
months of 1937, and is about 13 per 
cent ahead of the total for the com- 
parable months of 1940. 


x 


Another large piece of business is 
being placed without the aid of under- 
writers, with United Gas Corpora- 
tion’s $75 million of first 3%s being 
placed privately with a group of in- 
surance companies. The major por- 
tion of the issue will be used to pay 
off existing indebtedness, of which 
Electric Bond & Share owns about 
$54 million. E. B. & S. plans to use 
the latter amount, together with $6 
million of its own funds, toward re- 
duction of its own preferred stock by 
tenders, open market purchases, pro 
rata payment or by some _ other 


method. 


Ogden Corporation has filed with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion a plan of reorganization for the 
Interstate Power Company. Ogden, 
holding company for Interstate, is 
successor by reorganization to Utili- 
ties Power & Light Corporation. 

Interstate has outstanding $26 mil- 
lion of first 5s, 1957; $9.9 million of 
unsecured debt ; 72,500 shares $7 pre- 
ferred stock; 47,500 shares $6 pre- 
ferred stock; and 175,000 shares of 
common. (All of the latter is owned 
by Ogden.) 


The new capital structure will con- 
sist of first 3!%4s bond equal to 50 per 
cent of the value of the assets of the 
reorganized company; either income 
5s or 5 per cent preferred stock for 
another 20 per cent of such asset 
value, and common stock. 

The new first 3%s are to be sold 
for cash and their proceeds dis- 
tributed pro rata to present bond- 
holders. To the extent that the 
principal of the bonds is not paid in 
cash, the balance will be met in the 
income debentures or preferred stock 
and common stock. Under the plan 
and assuming a value of $35.5 million, 
present bondholders would receive 
approximately 6914 per cent in cash, 
27% per cent in income debentures 
or preferred stock, and 3.3 per cent 
in common stock. 


x * 


Although a graduate of the U. S. 
Military Academy (1920), Charles 
B. Harding—retiring chairman of the 
board of the New York Stock Ex- 
change—has been called to active 
duty by the Navy. With a back- 
ground of two years in the regular 
Army, and nine years as a reserve 
officer, the former Exchange official 
last year applied for a naval commis- 
sion and now holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant, senior grade. Lieutenant 
Harding will continue to hold his 
partnership in Smith, Barney & 
Company. 


x kk 


J. Taylor Foster of Spencer Trask 
& Company has been nominated for 
president of the Bond Club of New 
York for the year to succeed Henry 
S. Morgan of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, Inc. The election will 
take place at the club’s annual meet- 
ing, to be held on June 18. Albert 
H. Gordon of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company has been put forward for 
vice president, the post held by Mr. 
Foster in the last year, and the name 
of Charles L. Morse Jr. of Hemphill, 
Noyes & Company is up for secretary, 
with Reginald W. Pressprich Jr. of 
R. W. Pressprich & Company for 
treasurer. 
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Pros and Cons 


Inflation 


Tax policies and administrative controls can restrict 
inflationary tendencies. Whether inflation will be 
averted, or merely postponed, will be determined by 
the duration of the emergency and the degree of co- 
ordination in economic management. 


economic upheavals gen- 
erally result from the interaction of 
numerous forces. It is true, in a 
broad sense, that great wars have 
given rise to major inflations, but 
generalizations of this nature over- 
simplify the problems involved. War 
and post-war inflations have their 
root causes in conditions which are 
characteristic of a wartime economy. 
However, it would be erroneous to 
assume that all of the economic cir- 
cumstances peculiar to large scale 
warfare are conducive to the develop- 
ment of inflation. Some of the out- 
standing influences—notably heavy 
taxation—are definitely deflationary. 
The fact that forces of this nature 
have been outweighed by a combina- 
tion of factors working in the other 
direction in the major wars of the 
past does not necessarily establish the 


inevitability of a similar outcome in 
this era. 

Since there are indications that re- 
strictive influences will weigh more 
heavily in the reckoning of this dec- 
ade than in the economic development 
of 1914-1920, a study of both “pros” 
and “cons” should be helpful as a 
basis of gauging the development of 
the dominant trend in the months 
which lie ahead. The appended lists 
of factors tending to promote infla- 
tion, and those which have a counter- 
acting effect, summarize a number 
of the more important points to be 
considered. 

Although these tabulations are not 
exhaustive, it appears that the pro- 
inflation forces are somewhat su- 
perior. Furthermore, it appears on 
the present showing that most of the 
basic components of the typical infla- 


Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


tionary spiral are coming into play. 
The difficulty lies in the impossibility, 
at this stage, of estimating accurate- 
ly the opposing forces. 

The size of the aggregate deficit of 
the Federal Government over the 
next few years will obviously depend 
to a large extent upon the duration 
of the “emergency” and the degree of | 
our involvement in the hostilities. It | 
will also be affected by tax policies, 
the amount of non-defense spending, 
the success of measures for limiting 
costs, and the rate of production of 
civilian goods. The hypothetical na- 
ture of several of the contra-inflation 
arguments in the second list should be 
noted. Conservative elements in Con- 
gress may be able to curb non-defense 
expenditures. The Administration 
may adopt all-inclusive controls. 

There is a greater element of un- 


Factors Pointing to Inflation 


1. Defense program started with national debt about $16 billion 
above the World War peak. 

2. Expenditures for defense and the lease-lend program, 
already projected to a total of about $40 billion, seem destined 
for further expansion. 

3. Action of pressure groups forcing extra-budgetary expendi- 
tures indicates sizeable deficit on “normal” accounts. 

4. Administration policies foster large increases in labor costs ; 
settlement of practically all labor disputes by granting wage 
advances encourages additional demands. < 

5. Price controls have been applied only to a limited number 
of industrial goods ; farm products are advancing rapidly. 

6. Probable 1941 tax program will have relatively little effect 
upon mass buyers of consumers’ goods. ‘ 

7. Legislation empowering the President to issue greenbacks 
and further devalue the dollar apparently will be extended. 

8. Money supply, already at a high level when defense program 
started, is showing further large increases (demand deposits and 
money in circulation rose about 20 per cent in last 12 months). 

9. “Velocity,” or turn-over of money, is accelerating. 

10. Relatively small sales of U. S. Defense Bonds to individuals 
suggest further large scale bank credit inflation (large part of 
deficit will have to be financed through expansion of banks’ 
holdings of U. S. Government bonds). : 

11. Prospective decline in manufacturers’ production of non- 
defense lines will create competition to obtain available supplies 
of civilian goods. 

12. Lack of any indication that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
anti-inflation recommendations will be adopted. 
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Influences Working Against Inflation 


1. Orders establishing price ceilings usually cancel most or 
all of previous advances in free markets. 

Administration is preparing for more comprehensive price 
controls. Hints that rents and even wage levels may be included 
suggest possibility of drastic and all-inclusive control system. 

Declaration of war or a full national emergency status 


' would facilitate the imposition of far reaching control measures 


which would not be considered practicable or expedient under 
existing conditions. 

Conservative elements in Congress, backed by the Price 
Administration Office, may succeed in checking the present trend 
toward higher non-defense expenditures. 

5. Pressure to increase non-institutional sales of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds will probably be applied. 

6. Some form of compulsory savings may be adopted. 

7. The incidence of new Federal taxes is uncertain, but the 
total burden is sure to be very heavy. 

8. Curtailed spending of middle income groups could offset 
a large part of increased demand from lower income brackets. 

9. Exceptionally heavy purchases of consumers’ goods (no- 
tably consumers’ durable goods—automobiles, electrical appliances, 
etc.) have probably anticipated a significant part of the demand 
which would normally become effective over the next year or two. 

10. Although gold imports have tapered off, existing monetary 
gold stocks afford ample coverage and reserve against circulation 
and bank deposits. ; 

11. The great productive capacity of American industry. 

12. The availability of new monetary, credit and other con- 
trols based upon the experience of the last war. 
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certainty in these potential factors 
than in the prospective rate of defense 
spending, but their possible impor- 
tance as deterrents to inflation should 
not be underestimated solely for that 
reason. On this side of the equation, 
the most important unknowns are 
taxes and the future development of 
price and production controls. 

The tax program, which now 
threatens to become the subject of a 
prolonged and acrimonious debate in 
Congress, deserves particular em- 
phasis. Assuming that the goal of 
not less than $3.5 billion new reve- 
nues is achieved, a powerful restraint 
upon inflationary trends is unques- 
tionably established. The number of 
dollars withdrawn from the spending 
power of the people is important in 
itself. But the repercussions will vary 
in both nature and degree depending 
upon the incidence of taxation. 

Preliminary indications suggest 
that the additional revenues will be 
obtained largely from corporations 
and individuals with incomes of 


NEXT WEEK 
The Twenty-Ninth 
Annual Public Utility 


Review Number 


$4,000 or more. On that basis, it is 
probable that the decline in the spend- 
ing power of investors and salaried 
workers in the middle income 
brackets would be more than counter- 
balanced by the rise in the effective 
buying power of the lower income 
groups. The most commonly ac- 
cepted definition of inflation is an in- 
crease in effective net demand for 
goods exceeding the growth of the 
available supply. Severe impairment 
of corporate profits through concen- 
tration of new taxes on corporation 


incomes tends to decrease the incen- 
tive for expansion of productive 
activity. 

One method of forestalling infla- 
tion is to encourage larger output of 
consumers’ goods to meet the grow- 
ing demand. Price control and 
priority policies which have been fol- 
lowed thus far tend to have the op- 
posite effect. (See “Business Aid 
Policies Ahead?”’, FW, May 21, for 
discussion of this aspect of a war 
economy.) The other main approach 
is to limit the effective demand. This 
can be accomplished in several ways: 
taxes which curtail mass buying pow- 
er, restrictions on installment sales, 
absorbing increased incomes through 
the sale of government bonds to in- 
dividuals (especially in the lower in- 


come groups), and other expedients. 


Developments up to now have been 
such as to cast doubt upon the suc- 
cessful pursuit of any of these poli- 
cies. Consideration of all pertinent 
factors (including many which could 

(Please turn to page 27) 


American Cyanamid—Where Science Wears Spurs 


; a scholarly, quiet air about 
American Cyanamid’s main labora- 
tory, at Stamford (Conn.), which 
masks the vital work that constantly 
goes on within the expansive limits of 
that 5-storied structure. But to spend 
a few hours exploring some of the 
quarter-million square feet of floor 
space in that building is to be con- 
vinced that here is “tomorrow” in the 
making, here is an industrial head- 
quarters in man’s “organized cam- 
paign against the unknown.” 

The tools at Stamford are -pro- 
digious quantities of test-tubes, flasks, 
kettles, bottles, beakers and bunsen 
burners. For the public, at least, 
these are perhaps the prosaic things 
the scientist works with. But 
American Cyanamid has some spec- 
tacular ones also. Ultraviolet and 
infra-red spectrographs, used to meas- 
ure colors invisible to the human eye ; 
microchemical methods of analysis, 
for determining the chemical com- 
position of minute samples; pilot 
plant production units, to study man- 
ufacturing methods and _ provide 
quantities of new chemicals sufficient 
for tests in industry; etc. 

Probably the most arresting piece 
of equipment is an electron micro- 


scope, a recent addition. This in- 
strument—first commercially built 


unit of its kind in America—magni- 
fies objects 30,000 times, contrasted 
with a maximum of 1,500 times for 
the ordinary light microscope. More- 
over, photographs made directly in 
this apparatus can be enlarged to give 


The Electron Microscope 


a total useful magnification of 100,- 
000 times! So researchers at Cyana- 
mid are now seeing things never be- 
fore seen by human eyes, thus laying 
the groundwork for infinite benefit 
to industry and mankind. 

What about results? They are all 
around us. In recent years, for ex- 
ample, the Stamford laboratory has 
given the world new members of the 
sulfanilimide group such as_ sulfa- 
guanadine, chemical ace for fighting 
bacillary dysentery—always a prob- 
lem in armies; melamine, a new 
chemical that has unique properties 
in both molding and finishing types 
of resins; thiourea, used as an inter- 
mediate in making thiamin (vitamin 
B,), sulfathiazole, and in the manu- 
facture of several other products in 
a variety of industries. 

Combined brainpower at American 
Cyanamid’s main laboratory—often 
referred to as a “chemist’s paradise” 
—is represented by some 460 work- 
ers. They are the heart of that im- 
portant element in organization that 
goes by the name of group effort. 
And they are a tribute to the com- 
pany’s research philosophy which 
asks first: Can it be done? and sec- 
ond: How much does it cost? 
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Wage Demands 
Rail Earnings Outlook 


Higher wage costs appear inevitable, but the 
basis of settlement is not expected to cause 
a drastic impairment of railroad earnings. 


O, June 10 the “Big Five” 
brotherhoods of railroad operating 
employes will give formal notice of 
“requests” for an increase of 30 per 
cent in basic wage rates, as the first 
step in the procedure established by 
the Railway Labor Act. Last Febru- 
ary, demands of the non-operating 
unions for vacations with pay reached 
the strike vote stage and this matter 
is now before a mediation board. As 
the estimated cost of meeting these 
demands would amount to $240 mil- 
lion or more—which compares with 
aggregate railroad net income of 
about $190 million for 1940—the 
prima facie implications for rail earn- 
ings appear calamitous. 
Quantitatively the threat to rail- 
road earning power may immediately 


be discounted in large measure, since 
the unions are obviously following 
their usual bargaining tactics of ask- 
ing much more than they expect to 
get. This time they have gone to 
extremes in establishing initial 
bargaining position. The present 
wage scale is higher than that which 
prevailed in 1929, rail labor having 
obtained a substantial increase in 
1937, on the eve of the sharp traffic 
slump of 1938. Efforts of the com- 
pany managements to effect a reduc- 
tion in that year failed, despite the 
pronounced decline in railroad earn- 
ings, when the President’s fact-find- 
ing board recommended that there be 
no change in wage scales. 

In view of these considerations, and 
particularly since it is generally re- 


Affect 


Finfoto 


alized that current railroad earnings 
reflect the benefits of an exceptionally 
high traffic level which cannot be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely, the 
granting of anything approaching the 
unions’ full demands is not to be re- 
garded seriously. On the other hand, 
the history of previous railroad wage 
negotiations and the recent results of 
wage claims made in other industries 
suggest strongly that a substantial in- 
crease in labor costs is inevitable. 

The outcome will not be known 
definitely for several months, as the 
negotiations will doubtless follow the 
time-consuming procedure of the 
Railway Labor Act, including labor- 
management conferences, hearings by 
the National Mediation Board, review 
by a board of arbitration, and ap- 
pointment of a fact finding board by 
the President. Before these steps are 
completed, far reaching developments 
affecting wage policies in general may 
take place. Furthermore, the effect 
upon wage costs of decisions upon 
numerous controversial matters relat- 
ing to rail labor may have an impor- 
tant bearing on the net addition to 
railroad payrolls. 

The question of paid vacations, 
which has been under negotiation for 

(Please turn to page 24) 


Cost Per Share of Wage Increases for 15 Important Roads 


10% increase for all employes based upon 1940 payrolls 


*Per 
Share of Earned 
Common Per Share 
Company: Stock in 1940 Company: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe........... $3.20 2.69 Northern Pacific .. 
3.70 DO0.18 Southern Railway 
Louisville & Nashville................. 3.80 8.15 Union Pacific ...... 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Lowis............. 5.70 4.29 


MAY 28, 1941 


*Per 
Share of Earned 
Common Per Shere 
Stock in 1940 


*Does not allow for compensating effect. of reduction in tax liabilities. 
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Portfolio Changes 
Meet Higher Taxes 


The burden of increased taxes on per- 


sonal incomes can be alleviated in many 


instances by judicious portfolio switches. 


By Ralph E. Bach 


| Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


1 or those individuals whose in- 
comes will remain relatively fixed de- 
spite the expansion in the national 
wage total, the prospective sharp in- 
crease in personal income taxes will 
work a distinct hardship. Most per- 
sons in the middle brackets will be 
faced with an increase of 2 to 4 times 
the amount paid on 1940 incomes and 
unless some way can be found to in- 
crease the gross income, the individu- 
al’s scale of living will have to be 
lowered in order to accumulate the 
necessary funds for taxes, or he will 
be forced to draw upon capital. 
The investor’s “real” income is 


good example of the possibilities 
which exist for taking advantage of 
present opportunities to switch from 
non-income producing securities to 
others providing well secured yields. 
The income on the portfolio based on 
last year’s disbursements is equiva- 
lent to a yield of only 2.9 per cent. 
Included in the list are a number of 
speculative non-dividend paying equi- 


ties. On some of these disbursements 
may be forthcoming this year, but 
none of them have been noted for 
either liberality or regularity of pay- 
ments in the past. These can be re- 
placed with a group of well estab- 
lished dividend paying equities which 
will effect a substantial increase in 
income. 


DEFENSE BENFICIARIES 


Nor will enhancement potentialities 
be sacrificed. The equity replace- 
ments represent outstanding units in 
their respective fields, all are in line 
to receive their full share of any in- 
crease in aggregate corporate income 
which may materialize, and better 
situated than many others to cope 
with the problems of a war economy. 

The list also inciudes two relative- 
ly sound investment grade issues, 
both of which embody convertible fea- 
tures. But in neither case is it likely 
that these options will have any near 
term value as prices of the respec- 
tive common stocks are far below con- 
version levels. Since yields are low 

(Please turn to page 27) 


A LOW YIELDING PORTFOLIO 


P 
also threatened from another direc- 
tion, the prospect of higher living or 
costs. Although the Administration Number 
of Recent Recent 1940 
is making every effort to control Shares ISSUE Price Value Income 
prices through the establishment of $2,000 Phelps Dodge conv. 334s, 1952............. 107 $2,140 $70 
i ili and other methods, the 20 shs. Commercial Credit 44%% conv. pfd......... 101 2,020 85 
h lready risen 100 shs. American Locomotive .................... 12% 1,250 
moderately and the magnitude of the 45 shs. U. S. Industrial Alcohol................... 22 990 
50 shs. Phelps Dodge 27 1,350 75 
‘ productive capacity, will almost cer- 100 shs. Cities Service ...............eeeeeeeeeeees 4 400 ti 
coming year. 7 700 
50 shs. Pennsylvania Railroad ................... 24 1,200 75 
OFFSETTING LOSSES 200 shs. Eureka Vacuum Cleaner.................. 3% 650 ey 
What then can the investor do to $16,460 $475 


offset these drains on his income? In 
some cases, nothing. In others it 
should be possible to effect construc- 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES 


tive portfolio changes so as to obtain Securities To Be Sold Securities To Be Bought 
a higher gross income as a means of Par Par 
mitigating the effects of higher taxes 
a and living costs. The investor should — Recent -_ Recent 
SUE: Value Income} Shares ISSUE: Value Income 
study his portfolio carefully, keeping eon” Pheipe 3Y%4s, 1952 $ 2,140  $ 70.00 | $2,000 Great Northern Ry. gen. 
uppermost in mind his requirements 20 shs. Commercial Credit 414% 58, 1973 $ 2,000 $100.00 
conv. pid. ....... 2,020 85.00! 20 shs. Armour of Del. 7% pid. 2,200 140.00 
; and objectives, but avoiding any 100 shs. American ene. ~~ “**" | 20 shs. Union Pacific .......... 1,620 120.00 
steps which might weaken his gen- | SPS Cicaner 650... | SO shs. Mesta Machine......... 1,400 100.00 
iti j 45 shs. U. S. Ind. Alcohol...... 990 ‘+++ | 50 shs. Mathieson Alkali....... 1,250 75.00 
eral investment position = the poms 30 shs. Armour Ill. prior pfd.. 1,560 "*** | 50 shs. General Electric 1,400 92.50 
ess of attempting to increase his = 400 shs. General American 
income. Otis Steel 700 Transportation ....... 1,000 60.00 
The portfolio under discussion is a $10,890 $155.00 $10,870 $687.50 
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How Long Will the 
Next Market Rise Run? 


the recorded history 
of the American stock market, major 
bull markets have lasted appreciably 
longer than major downtrends, a per- 
fectly logical expectation in an ex- 
panding economy. The same rela- 
tionship is generally considered to ob- 
tain for upward and downward move- 
ments of lesser scope, usually desig- 
nated as intermediate or secondary 
trends. More than thirty years ago 
William Peter Hamilton stated this 
observation thus: “. . . in a broad bull 
movement, of a kind that lasts over a 
vear or more, the advance looks slow 
compared to the sharpness of the oc- 
casional reactions.” 


SECONDARY UPTRENDS 


Robert Rhea once tabulated the 
durations of the 160 secondary move- 
ments which took place between April 
19, 1897, and November 9, 1931. He 
found that during major bull mar- 
kets, secondary uptrends lasted an 
average of 103.5 days, while sec- 
ondary declines required an average 
of only 42.2 days for completion. 

These figures are impressive, but 
they tell only half of the story. Rhea 
found that during bear markets the 
average rally lasted only 66.5 days 
against 95.6 days for dips. This 
principle was also recognized by 
Hamilton, who qualified the statement 
quoted above with the further ob- 
servation that recoveries during the 
bear markets tend to be much sharp- 


er than the preceding downswings. 

Few if any commentators would 
maintain that a bear market has been 
in progress continuously since early 
1937, yet insofar as the relative dura- 
tion of rallies and declines is con- 
cerned, the market action of the past 
several years has resembled that 
usually considered characteristic of 
bear markets rather than bull periods. 
A few examples of this tendency are 
illustrated by the charts appended 
below. 

Chart 1 depicts the rally of 22.05 
points which took place in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average between 
March 31 and April 16, 1938, an in- 
terval of only 16 days. Chart 4 shows 
that the advance of 24.59 points which 
had its inception August 24, 1939, re- 
quired only 19 days for completion. 
The abnormally short duration of 
these moves is obvious from the fact 
that only three of the 51 bull mar- 
ket rallies which occurred between 
1897 and 1931 lasted less than 30 
days. 

Charts 2 and 3 illustrate another 
market characteristic of recent years: 
the tendency for the major portion of 
a gain in stock prices to take place 
in the first few days of an upswing, 
a relatively small additional rise oc- 
curring thereafter over a _ longer 
period of time. An example of such 
action is presented in Chart 2, show- 
ing the 49-day rally from 113.23 to 
145.67 between June 18 and Au- 


gust 6, 1938. By July 2, only 14 
days after the move started, 32.44 
points of the rally had passed into 
history. Thus, 77.9 per cent of the 
extent of the advance was compressed 
into the first 28.6 per cent of its 
duration. 

Similarly, Chart 3 shows that a 
gain of 28.50 points was achieved be- 
tween September 26 and November 
12, 1938, a period of 47 days. On 
October 8, a mere twelve days after 
the inception of the rally, the indus- 
trial average closed 19.84 points 
above the September 26 level. In 
this case, 69.6 per cent of the eventual 
rise was witnessed in the first 25.6 
per cent of the total time interval 
consumed. 

It may also be noted that the up- 
trends pictured in Charts 2 and 3, 
while they consumed considerably 
more time than those in the other two 
examples cited, had durations of less 
than half the normal expectation ac- 
cording to Rhea’s figures. 


CHANGING PATTERNS 


Of course, this pattern has not been 
followed in all instances; even in the 
last several years there have been 
fairly prolonged rallies—as well as 
sharp declines. But the life expec- 
tancy of the average upward move- 
ment appears to have shrunk con- 
siderably in recent years. 

Several reasons may be assigned 
for this tendency. One important 
factor has been the persistent recur- 
rence of events creating serious un- 
certainties regarding future corporate 
earning power—labor troubles, ad- 
verse domestic political developments, 
a recession in domestic business ac- 
tivity, strained international relations 
culminating in war, the defense pro- 
gram with its priorities and higher 
taxes, and finally more labor trouble 
bringing sharp cost increases in its 
wake. 

But the market has had to contend 
with bad news before, and has done 
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so more successfully. The failure of 
any really broad and sustained up- 
ward movement to develop in recent 
years may be traced to the extreme 
thinness of the market in relation to 
the total number of shares of stock 


outstanding. This exaggerates the 
effect of concentrated buying power 
in the hands of a few large interests 
such as investment trusts and other 
institutional investors, which often 
enter the market at approximately the 
same time. After a few weeks of 
heavy purchases of this type, share 
prices have been raised to a point 
which encourages profit taking and 
discourages the great mass of in- 
dividual investors, who are under- 
standably reluctant to buy stocks at 
levels far above those at which they 
had been quoted only a short time 
before. 


HOLD STOCKS? 


Thus if the next upswing follows 
the precedent of those of recent 
years, a large proportion of the total 
rise is likely to be concentrated in the 
early stages of the move. And this 
is a prospect which constitutes a 
good argument for maintaining an in- 
vested position if one is to profit fully 
from the advance. 

Of course, should the fear of in- 
flation begin to “take,” the move 
could be prolonged far beyond any 
seen in the past few years. 


Nickel’s Earnings Maintained 


Higher taxes cut first quarter prof- 
it slightly below year-ago levels. 


D uring the first quarter of 1941, 
International Nickel reported a profit 
equal to 60 cents a share (in Ameri- 
can currency). This level has been 
exceeded on no less than ten occa- 
sions, all within the past five years, 
but never (except in 1937) by more 
than a few cents a share. The first 
quarter earnings exceeded the profit 
of 59 cents a share reported for the 
last quarter of 1940, and compared 
favorably with the net of 64 cents a 
share recorded a year ago. 

The principal reason for the de- 
cline in net from the level of the first 
quarter of 1940 was an increase in 
the company’s tax burden from 25 
cents to 42 cents a share. Earnings 
before taxes in the most recent period 
were thus $1.02 a share, against 89 
cents reported a year ago. With the 
exception of the common share earn- 
ings before taxes of $1.12 and $1.04 
in the second and third quarters of 
1937, latest results were the best in 
the company’s history. 

Further increases in taxes appear 


short of war.” 
It is about time we knew. 


In a Haze 


S. much confusion exists in connection with all the things 
being done in Washington to speed up production and define 
just what form our “all-out” aid to Great Britain will assume, 
that the people can hardly be blamed for feeling that the Gov- 
ernment is groping its way in a dense haze. 

If the public reflects a lassitude in appreciating the grave 
danger which Administration spokesmen proclaim it is facing, 
it is because their own leaders so far have not been frank in 
pointing out of what it consists. All that the people can pres- 
ently visualize is a state of floundering about. Columnist 
after columnist speaks of it, and a great many of these critics 
are iriends of the Administration. 

When interruption of work is permitted, and bottlenecks in 
production remain unrelieved, one may properly ask himself 
why such lack of unity in planning is allowed to prevail. Wars 
are not won with such uncoordinated methods ; the people are 
aware of this and also wonder when this fog of uncertainty will 
lift and reveal where we are really going with our prepara- 
tions—whether they point to actual participation or “all help 


practically certain barring the rather 
unlikely contingency of an_ early 
termination of the war. Thus, sig- 
nificant improvement over recent 
earnings levels is improbable. This 
conclusion is also justified by the 
fact that the company has been 
making an “all-out” effort for a num- 
ber of months to supply the copper 
and nickel demands of Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States. Thus, 
it seems hardly probable that output 
can be stepped up much further for 
the present. 

However, smelter and mill cap- 
acity is being increased in order to 
treat a larger tonnage from the mines, 
and this program should, over a 
period of months, permit an increase 
in earning power. From a longer 
term standpoint, considerable  en- 
couragement may be derived from 
the statement of the company’s 
president at the annual meeting that 
development activities, while not cur- 
rently publicized, are still being 
carried on. The aggressive promo- 
tion of new uses for nickel by the 
company’s management has been the 
principal reason for the tremendous 
increase in utilization of the metal 
over the past decade. 


ATTRACTIVE YIELD 


While quarterly earnings may not 
greatly exceed the level set during 
the first three months of the current 
year, it is unlikely that any significant 
decline below this figure will be wit- 
nessed. Financial position is excep- 
tionally strong, with cash of $31.3 
million and marketable securities of 
$25.1 million against current liabil- 
ities of $26.1 million. Thus, the $2 
annual dividend rate which has been 
in effect since 1937 appears secure. 
The company is still being permitted 
to pay dividends to residents of this 
country in United States currency. 
Even after allowing for the tax de- 
duction of 15 per cent (recently in- 
creased from 5 per cent) made at 
the source by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, present dividends afford a yield 
of 6.8 per cent at current levels of 
around 25 for the stock. 
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The Airlines Fly 
Into Heavy Weather 


But March quarter clouds may lift in subsequent 
periods. The industry’s new equipment status. 


D uring the first three months this 
year, domestic airlines boosted traffic 
almost 27 per cent, as compared with 
a year ago. Most operators, how- 
ever, finished the period in the red 
and the industry showed a loss, con- 
trasted with a profit in the like quar- 
ter of 1940. 

In practically every case, taxes 
were up. But increased levies were 
far from giving the entire explanation 
for the showing. Incidentally, it is 
notable that airlines are not subject 
to the present “excess” profits tax 
law. This goes back to the provision 
that exempts air carriers from such 
payments as long as net income, after 
the normal tax, is less than air mail 
revenues received. But an analysis of 
first quarter results reveals that (in 
addition to increased normal taxes) 
higher operating expenses, decreased 
load factors and greater depreciation 
charges were all responsible for the 
year-to-year drop in net income. 

With respect to higher operating 
expenses, it is notable that these 
gained at a more rapid rate than reve- 
nues. Expecting a big jump in 
traffic, airlines increased flight sched- 
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ules and expanded personnel training 
programs. But bad weather, as com- 
pared with the first three months a 
year ago, led to heavy cancellations. 
There were also some _ accidents, 
which further restricted traffic gains. 
And besides, additional equipment in 
use raised the number of seat miles 
operated. Net effect of this develop- 
ment was to lower the industry’s 
“load factor,” or the proportion of 
revenue passenger miles flown to seat 
miles operated. 

Finally, employment of new and 
additional facilities brought a neces- 
sary upping of provisions for de- 
preciation and obsolesence. For ex- 


Finfoto 


ample, American Airlines increased 
this charge some 49 per cent in the 
first quarter, as compared with a year 
ago; Eastern Air Lines, about 79 per 
cent; and Transcontinental & West- 
ern, roughly 83 per cent. 

What is the outlook for traffic over 
remainder of the year? Thus far in 
the current quarter, volume has con- 
tinued to mount to higher levels. In 
April, for example, the industry broke 
all records for that month by flying 
over 100 million revenue passenger 
miles. While there are always un- 
certainties to contend with, it seems a 
good guess that the air carriers will 
raise passenger traffic some 25 to 30 
per cent in 1941. Last year, the 18 
domestic airlines reporting to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board flew 1,041 
million revenue passenger miles, an 
all-time peak. 

Closely bound up with ability of the 
industry to continue efficient service 
is the question of aircraft priorities. 
Late last year, it was announced that 
air carriers would give up roughly 
one-half of their planes on order to 


(Please turn to page 29) 


D—Deficit. 


How 6 Domestic Air Carriers Fared in the March Quarter 


Total Oper. Revenue 


+Approximate 


194] 1940 *Per Sh. Net Load Factor Recent 

Company: (thousands omitted) 1941 1940 1941 1940 Price 
Amer. Airlines...... $4,753 $3,862 $0.05 $0.86 60% 63% 42 
Eastern Air Lines... 3,455 2,823 0.85 1.17 56 62 25 

Pa.-Cent. Airlines... 626 2 D081 D016 40 46 7A 

Trans. & Western... 2,201 1925 D1.04 D031 45 45 oY, 

United Air Lines.... 3,127 2,946 D068 49 54 914, 

Western Air Lines.. 359 326 D015 0.05 34 41 3% 


*Based on capitalizations at end of respective periods. *Ratio of revenue passenger miles 
flown to seat miles operated. {Includes profit on sale of aircraft equal to 36 cents a share. 
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Ratings are frem THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS 


American Agricultural C+ 

Indicated improvement justifies 
maintenance of existing speculative 
positions in shares, recently quoted at 
17 (indicated ann. rate, $1.20). Re- 
flecting seasonal character of its chief 
interest — fertilizer — company fre- 
quently reports a loss in the first nine 
months of its fiscal year. In the cur- 
rent twelve months, however, a mod- 
est profit was shown for that inter- 
val. American Agricultural is now 
in its biggest earnings period and ex- 
pectations are that net for the June 
fiscal year will exceed the $1.45 a 
share shown in the preceding fiscal 
twelvemonth. (Also FW, Mar. 26.) 


Budd (E. G.) Mfg. C 

Purely speculative holdings of 
stock, now around 4, may be con- 
tinued over the longer term. Any 
shrinkage in this unit’s automobile 
business will probably be made up by 
defense work. Production volume at 
Budd is now the largest on record, 
and increasing. This reflects chiefly 
some $24.2 million in arms orders 
now on hand. Despite heavy taxes, 
net should continue to record in- 
creases. But common dividends are 
out of the question for some time be- 
cause of preferred arrears and an 


RFC loan. (Also FW, Jan. 29.) 


Dixie-Vortex B 
Indications favor retention of ex- 
isting holdings of stock, recently 


RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Beneficial Ind’I] Loan....A te B+ 
Household Finance pfd.A+ to A 
Household Finance com..A to B+ 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ....B+ to B 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


reliable, but 
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quoted at 7 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). Thus far in 1941, business 
of Dixie-Vortex has run well ahead 
of year-ago levels. This is largely a 
reflection of increased consumer in- 
comes and attendant higher consump- 
tion of beverages and soda-fountain 
items. Raw material costs—principal- 
ly bleached sulphite and paraffin— 
have remained relatively stable. Thus, 
except for tax imponderables, profit 
margins have probably been steady. 
(Also FW, Jan. 1.) 


Flintkote B 

Speculative prospects warrant 
maintenance of present positions in 
shares; current price, around 13 
(paid and declared so far this year, 
50 cents). Building construction and 
general industry—company’s two big 
outlets—give every sign of continu- 
ing at high rates. This forecasts vir- 
tual capacity operations for Flint- 
kote over balance of the year. Earn- 
ings are moving at comparatively 
satisfactory levels. But dividends will 
remain somewhat restricted until 
bank loans are repaid. (Also FW, 
April 23.) 


Gamewell Company Cc 

Though marketability is restricted, 
speculative appeal warrants retention 
of shares, now around 19 (paid $1 
so far this year). Some followers of 
this issue are looking for net approxi- 
mating $4 a share in the fiscal year 


that ends this month. This would 
compare with $3.07 in the preceding 
twelvemonth and be the best result 
since 1931. Aside from industrial 
construction, defense exigencies in 
various plants (such as guarding of 
military secrets) are spurring de- 
mand for alarm systems. (Also FW, 
Dec. 4, ’40.) 


General Tire C+ 

Strictly speculative positions in 
shares may be maintained; approx. 
price, 10 (paid 50 cents so far this 
year). With sales showing sharp 
gains, net of General Tire & Rubber 
is expected to approximate $1 a share 
in the six months ended May 31. 
This would compare with 39 cents a 
share in the like period a year ago. 
Aside from increased replacement tire 
demand, results are benefiting from 
production of mechanical goods, about 
one-fifth of which is for defense. This 
division of the business operated in 
the black last year for the first time 
since acquisition, about three years 


ago. (Also FW, Feb. 19.) 


Glidden C 
Current trends justify purchase of 
shares for speculative requirements ; 
approx. price, 14 (paid $1 last year). 
It is expected that food sales will 


show their characteristic stability 
over the months to come. As for 
paints and chemicals, these items 


should continue to reflect the rising 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended May 20, 1941 


Shares -—Price—_, Net 


Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Southern Pacific ...... 51,800 11% 
Stand. Oil (N. J.).... 42,200 36% 37% +% 
Anaconda Copper ..... 41,500 25% 26% + % 
N. Y. Central R. R... 36,200 13 12% —% 
34,200 53% 54 + % 
General Electric ...... 29,500 29% 29% — 
Socony-Vacuum Oil.... 28,100 9% 9% + % 
Atchison Top. & S. F. 26,500 29 28% — % 
Kennecott Copper .... 26,200 34% 37 +2% 
General Motors ...... 24,300 39% 3814 —1% 
Western Union ....... 21,100 22 235% +1% 


Shares 
Traded Open Last 
20,500 18% 17% — % 
19,600 17% 18% +1 
19,200 8% 
17,900 11% ll —% 
Commonw, & South’n.. 17,600 5/16 — 
N. Y. Chicago St. L. pf. 14,600 38% 365% — 
Consolidated Oil ..... 14,500 6% 6% _ 


Stock: 
Consolidated Edison... 
Republic Steel ....... 
Paramount Pictures .. 


Am. Radiator ........ 
Ciysier Corp. 
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Net 


of business 
equalled $1.56 a share in the year 
ended October 31, 1940. Aided by 
inventory gains, however, profit in 
the current fiscal year is slated to top 


spiral activity. 


that figure. (Also FW, April 2.) 


Interstate Department Stores C 

Commitments in shares may be re- 
tained as a low priced speculation in 
the merchandising group; approx. 
quotation, 8 (paid and declared so 
far this year, 45 cents). Increased 
trading interest in this issue has been 
accompanied by a rise that brings it 
close to the year’s best price. This 
reflects favorable showing of the com- 
pany thus far in the current 
fiscal year. For three months to 
April 30, last, official indications 
placed company well in the black, 
compared with a moderate loss last 
year. This speaks well for full year 
results, since Interstate usually shows 
a loss, or only a moderate profit, in 
the first half of its fiscal year. 


Kennecott Copper B 

Shares, recently quoted at 37, have 
attraction for semi-speculative re- 
quirements (paid and declared so far 
this year, $1.25). Company recently 
revealed that it was building a new 
brass sheet and strip mill at Cleve- 
land (Ohio). This plant will be de- 
voted entirely to production of cart- 
ridge brass and will cost some $17 
million, Mill is to be operated by 
Kennecott on a fixed-fee basis; when 
emergency is over, it will be owned 
by the government. 


Madison Square Garden C+ 
Rising consumer incomes justify 
retention of speculative holdings of 


NOTICE TO READERS 


a invitation is extended to our 
subscribers to write Louis 
GUENTHER, the publisher of THE 
FINANCIAL Wor.Lb, expressing their 
Opinions on any subject discussed in 
the columns of the magazine— 
whether favorable or otherwise. 


shares, now around 12 (paid 60 cents 
so far this year). Normally, quarter 
ended August 31—first period of 
company’s fiscal year—is unprofit- 
able. This year, however, Garden has 
been rented (on a percentage basis) 
for use as a public dance hall from 
May 30 through Labor Day. If this 
innovation is successful, black figures 
should replace the usual deficit in the 
first three months of the fiscal year. 


Montgomery Ward B 

With company unable to translate 
rising sales into earnings gains, stock 
has little to recommend it, even 
around 33 (ann. rate, $2; yield, 
6%). For three months to April 
30—company’s first fiscal quarter— 
net declined to 60 cents a share, from 
73 cents in the like 1940 period. 
Labor difficulties on the West Coast 
throughout the first quarter, however, 
were an important factor in the de- 
cline. With purchasing power rising 
sharply, comparisons should be more 
favorable over remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. (Also FW, April 9.) 


United Aircraft B 

Risk factors are obvious, but specu- 
lative retention of stock at this time 
is warranted; approx. price, 38 (de- 
clared $2 so far this year). Although 


still well above a year ago, unfilled 
orders of $403.3 million are some- 
what below like figure at the end of 
1940. This reflects operation of new 
plant facilities, which has recently 
sent shipments rate ahead of incom- 
ing business. March quarter earn- 
ings ($1.80 per share) were double 
those of the like 1940 interval. But 
profit margins are likely to narrow in 
the face of higher taxes. 


Wesson Oil C+ 

Any attraction in the shares (now 
around 22) is of a speculative nature, 
based on the possibilities of further 
commodity price rises (paid 25 cents 
so far this year). In contrast to the 
general list, Wesson Oil shares are 
selling well above their low and re- 
cently scored a new high price for 
1941. After a poor start in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, company has gone 
on to show notable progress. Aided 
by a substantial profit on inventories, 
Wesson should score a sharp im- 
provement in earnings when the pres- 
ent fiscal year ends on August 31. 
In the preceding fiscal twelvemonth, 
company showed net equal to 76 
cents a share. (Also FW, Jan. 29.) 


Worthington Pump C 

Though obviously speculative, cur- 
rent trends warrant retention of pres- 
ent positions in shares; approx. price, 
19. Prospective tax rises still stand 
as imponderables. But judging from 
earnings pace in the March quarter, 
when $2.11 a share was earned 
(against $1.52 in like 1940 intervals), 
profit should record a moderate gain 
in 1941. Last year, Worthington 
showed $6.20 a share, the best result 
since 1930. (Also FW, April 16.) 
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WHERE IS When one of the 
THE TRUTH? leading radio com- 

mentators, who is not 
given to pouring out hot air, acknowl- 
edges he is utterly baffled in trying to 
find the truth in all the rubbish he 
hears about what is happening in this 
war, he reflects the widespread con- 
fusion existing in the public mind on 
that very same score. The truth is 
hard to detect. 

Since we have committed ourselves 
to all-out aid to Great Britain the ac- 
companying fanfare made people be- 
lieve we had gone far with this as- 
sistance. But except for loose talk, 
we are kept in complete ignorance of 
what has been done. 

We are kept uninformed of the 
amount of available shipping, though 
we are told if the gap made by losses 
is not soon filled England will be in 
a critical position and in danger of 
having her life line cut in twain. 

Though Churchill said “give us the 
tools and we will finish the job,” now 
it is intimated by leading spokesmen 
that even this will not succeed in fin- 
ishing Hitler unless we also convoy 
these tools and deliver them safely to 
England. 

On the other hand, we have it 
dinned into our ears by sincere isola- 
tionists that aside from the navy we 
are woefully unprepared in the num- 
ber of men trained for military serv- 
ice, and in aeroplanes and anti-air- 
craft guns, which would make us take 
a suicidal step if we now were faced 
with going to war. 

Can the people themselves be 
charged with a spirit of lassitude 
towards what is moving so secretly 
behind the scenes in Washington 
when confusion on top of confusion 
is piled upon them in Stygian dark- 
ness ? 

They should be told the truth ; then 
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they could arrive at their own intelli- 
gent conclusion on the course our 
Ship of State should navigate. 


CONGRESS HAS When once the at- 
A REAL JOB titude of the coun- 

try toward the 
war and the extent of our participa- 
tion is clarified, and the complex tax 
measure is disposed of, Congress then 
must turn its attention toward 
smoothing out the inequalities in some 
of the reform measures that were in- 
augurated during the halcyon days of 
the New Deal—laws that have suc- 
ceeded in harassing our progress in- 
stead of conferring upon the nation 
any worthwhile benefits. 

In that direction Congress has a 
real job set out for it. There should be 
a real reformation involving the re- 
vamping of certain legislation in order 
to fit the political machinery into an 
even-turning industrial mechanism. 

Under a well directed pruning 
knife the inequalities in the National 
Labor Relations Act could be cut 
away, for a law that does not give 
equal rights to both parties in a dis- 
pute is a bad law. 

Congress should also see to it that 
heads of bureaus be prevented from 
issuing arbitrary rulings, and their 
authority should be distinctly limited 
by legislative acts. 

I venture to say that if Congress 
could have visualized to what length 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion would go in its efforts to “dis- 
integrate” the utilities, it would hard- 
ly have passed the Public Utility Act 
so loosely drawn as to fill it with 
holes through which injustices have 
freely issued, for when the Senate 
passed this law under great political 
pressure it was with a margin of only 
one vote, indicating it must have en- 
tertained grave doubts. 


HAS LABOR 
LOST ITS HEAD? 


There can be no 
doubt that labor 
has alienated 
public opinion by the arbitrary stand 
it has taken to bring about increased 
wages. Whether or not these de- 
mands are justified is beside the point. 
What has gone against the grain is 
the high handed methods which labor 
adopted. A bludgeon was used in- 
stead of conciliatory measures, and 
the outcome was that in our great 
emergency many millions of work- 
hours were lost which never can be 
made up. And the production of de- 
fense materials which are so badly 
needed by the British in this crucial 
period has been deferred. 

Parents who have seen their sons 
march off to military camps, leaving 
good positions paying more than the 
$21 monthly the Government gives to 
draftees, must feel a large measure 
of resentment toward labor, which is 
finding the emergency a golden op- 
portunity for increasing its own com- 
pensation. It well knows that em- 
ployers cannot successfully resist their 
workers’ demands with the Govern- 
ment itself encouraging labor in its 
attitude. 

In light of labor’s policies it ap- 
pears that the plea of the President 
for all to make sacrifices sums up into 
an empty gesture. It no doubt is 
true that the cost of living is going 
up, and labor is entitled to adjust- 
ments in line with this increased cost. 
But it could all have been done 
through mediation and without inter- 
ruption of work. 

However, labor did not elect to 
employ this procedure. It called 
strikes—and then with its fingers in 
its suspenders stood idly by awaiting 
employers to come forth and settle 
on the dotted line. All that the public 
cannot forget. 
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Near-Record for 


Despite lower gross, company’s 1940 
net was the third best in its history. 


a the activities of the 240 sub- 
sidiaries of Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) are world-wide in 
scope, the collection of financial and 
operating data covering the organ- 
ization as a whole is a time-consum- 
ing process. Thus it is natural that 
the company should issue its annual 
statements much later than do enter- 
prises whose operations are confined 
to a more limited area, and not until 
a few days ago did the 1940 report 
appear. Even so, operating results of 
subsidiaries in Continental Europe, 
Great Britain and North Africa could 
not be included because of war 
conditions. 

The effect of this omission, to- 
gether with the loss of foreign mar- 
kets for petroleum products, also 
caused by the war, is evident in a 
decline in gross operating income to 
$821.7 million from the 1939 total of 
$933.8 million. Even the latter fig- 
ure represented a considerable drop 
from the post-depression record of 
$1,308.9 million in 1937. Neverthe- 
less, net income scored an advance of 
$34.8 million over 1939 levels, and 
amounted to $4.54 a share. With the 
exception of the 1937 earnings of 
$5.64 a share, this was the largest 
total since the abnormally swollen re- 
sults for 1920. 


ECONOMIES EVIDENT 


This favorable result was brought 
about primarily by close control of 
costs. Operating and general ex- 
penses were pared so sharply that the 
operating profit after these charges, 
taxes other than those based on in- 
come, and non-cash items such as de- 
preciation and depletion, showed a 
gain of $16.6 million as compared 
with 1939. The share of earnings 
accruing to minority interests was 
some $3.5 million smaller, and an in- 
crease of $11 million in income and 
excess profits taxes (the latter ac- 
counting for $3.9 million of this sum) 
was slightly more than offset by a re- 
duction in the annual charge for total 
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unrealized foreign exchange losses. 

Most of the remainder of the im- 
provement in earnings may be traced 
to a gain in non-operating income 
from $21.1 million to $34 million. No 
breakdown of this item for 1940 is 


Finfoto 


yet available beyond a statement that 
it included $26.3 million in dividends 
received from 50 per cent owned sub- 
sidiaries. This means primarily Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation and Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Company, the remaining 


The SEC As a Stepping Stone 


I, no department of the Government has 
there occurred a more rapid turnover in 
personnel than that which has taken place 
in the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion since it was established in 1933. 

In addition to minor posts of im- 
portance where changes have been no 
less frequent, these chairmen have 
stepped into higher places: 

Joseph P. Kennedy, who finally 
achieved the exalted honor of Ambas- AB. 
sador to Great Britain; Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, who became a judge; James M. 
Landis, who is now dean of the Harvard 
Law School; William O. Douglas, now a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; and only recently Jerome N. Frank 
received his coveted ambition—a Federal judgeship. Now it 
is asserted that the present incumbent, Edward C. Eicher, is 
slated for a similar post in the early future. 

George C. Matthews also has gone from the Commission, 
and Leon Henderson is shortly to leave to devote full time to 
policing the commodity price structure. Of the original mem- 
bers of the board only Robert E. Healy, Republican, remains. 

These rapid changes would indicate that the SEC has been 
more successful as a political spring board to higher honors 
than as a functional body in a vital field in our business life 
where only long and continuous service can acquire the experi- 
ence which is so essential in the solution of the many intricate 
problems such as those which come before the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. 

In a private enterprise of any important size such frequent 
turnover in executive direction would be regarded with sus- 
picion as indicating some serious defect in management. 

But that consideration has no place in some of our political 
bodies, and that may explain in a measure why so much con- 
fusion follows their rulings. 


Chairman Eicher 
Groomed for Promotion 
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interests in which are held by Gen- 
eral Motors and Socony-Vacuum, re- 
spectively. Data available from other 
sources warrant the assumption that 
at least part of the rise in dividend 
income from these two subsidiaries 
was supplied by Standard-Vacuum. 
The war has thus not had a uniformly 
unfavorable effect on Standard Oil’s 
operations even outside the Western 
Hemisphere—which, incidentally, ac- 
counted for about 85 per cent of the 
company’s consolidated net last year. 

Both crude oil production and re- 
finery runs by domestic subsidiaries 


showed increases in 1940. Crude out- 
put was stepped up by almost eleven 
per cent, and the proportion of re- 
finery crude requirements supplied 
rose from 56.1 per cent to 61.6 per 
cent. Foreign production continued 
slightly in excess of foreign refining 
operations, though both declined by 
about ten per cent. For the company 
as a whole, including operations in 
this country and abroad, the percent- 
age of refinery needs supplied re- 
mained about unchanged at 81.6 per 
cent. 

Other divisions of the business 


showed encouraging gains during 
1940. The natural gas subsidiaries 
operating in the Appalachian region 
stepped up their sales by more than 
seventeen per cent. Higher tanker 
rates prevailing throughout the year 
were undoubtedly of considerable 
benefit to Standard Oil, which owns 
the world’s largest fleet of such ves- 
sels. The company has amply demon- 
strated its ability to earn excellent 
profits even under war conditions, 
and with the statistical position of the 
domestic oil industry improving, 1941 
results should be very encouraging. 


A 5%% Yield for the Bond Buyer 


Return obtainable at prevailing prices is above 


average for bonds in the medium grade category. 


A lways a desirable objective for 
investors, the combination of a rela- 
tively high yield with reasonable 
safety is becoming increasingly im- 
portant because of the rising trend of 
taxes—income taxes as well as virtu- 
ally all other types of imposts. A re- 
turn of somewhat over five per cent 
may not appear to some to be 
unusually liberal, but compared with 
prevailing rates obtainable from even 
medium grade bonds that yield is ma- 
terially above average. 

The accompanying group of bonds 
includes three issues listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and one 
(United Light & Railways) listed on 
the New York Curb. All are rea- 
sonably safe as to regular interest and 
payment of principal upon maturity. 
Yields at current prices are above 
those usually found in issues of com- 
parable grade. 

Revenues of Great Northern Rail- 


way for 1941 are expected to be the 
best since 1929, with an indicated in- 
terest coverage of over 2 times. Ex- 
cept for the period from 1932 to 1934, 
for which the rate of coverage 
dropped to 0.29, 0.83 and 0.94 times, 
revenues of this railroad in all years 
since 1929 were well above the re- 
quirements for its bonds. In addition 
to its important grain carrying busi- 
ness Great Northern normally derives 
some 60 per cent of its revenues from 
the haulage of iron ore, coal, lumber 
and other industrial items whose 
movements are bound to register 
sharp increases under the defense 
program. 

United Light & Railways has en- 
joyed a rather steady income dur- 
ing the past decade as evidenced by 
the fact that interest coverage, after 
the peak of 1.85 times in 1929, never 
went lower than the 1934 ratio of 
1.27 times. The company (an inter- 


mediate holding company) furnishes 
diversified public utility service to 
some five million people. Revenues 
from its operating subsidiaries are 
currently showing an upward trend, 
thereby increasing the protection of 
the company’s outstanding bonds. The 
standing of these debentures is not 
likely to be impaired by changes re- 
sulting from the Public Utility Act. 

Western Maryland, serving the 
coal and steel districts of West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, stands to 
benefit from increased industrial ac- 
tivity, and gross revenues for 1941 
are expected to top those of 1940, 
which were above the previous peak 
established in 1929. Interest cover- 
age since the latter vear has fluctu- 
ated between a high of 1.94 times for 
1929 and a low of 1.14 times in 1938. 
This railroad is in a strong financial 
position, and there are no bond ma- 
turities before 1952. 

Western Union since 1929 has 
missed full interest coverage on its 
bonds twice, in 1932 and 1938 when 
the ratios were 0.84 times and 0.61 
times respectively. Under the stimu- 
lus of the defense program the com- 
pany’s domestic business has been 


gaining steadily, thereby more than 

Bonds with Average Yield of 5% Per Cent offsetting reversals in the interna- 

ai tional field. Western Union’s finan- 

Recent cial position was strengthened last 

Ry. year by reduction of bank loans and 

eb ee 105 5.24% NC. 171 161 refunding of the balance at favorable 

United Light & Rys. terms. The company’s bond is per- 

1015.45 *103. 1.53 haps of somewhat lower quality than 

Western Maryland Ry. the others in this group, chiefly be- 

ist “A” 104 5.29 +105 1.64 1.48 cause of competition to the telegraph 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ° A 

business from other forms of rapid 

*Through ust 1, 2, and declini le th fter. +Esti d. o ; 
and declining scale thereafter. for a high return. , 
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Nearly five months have elapsed since daily trading last 
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attained the million share mark. Such protracted dullness 


has frequently preceded significant moves in the past. 


THE INDUSTRIAL price average managed to 
score five consecutive sessions of net advances, a 
better performance than had been seen for a con- 
siderable number of weeks, although it must be 
admitted that most of the gains have been quite 
small. While the recent direction of movement 
was the same, stocks were in decided contrast 
with commodities, with the latter continuing to 
make impressive advances until the appearance of 
peace rumors on Thursday. While it was natural 
enough for commodities to weaken upon reports 
that negotiations might soon be entered upon, 
stock prices illogically turned downward also. Even 
though such rumors were later to prove well 
founded, there is every indication that this coun- 
try will continue its preparedness program with 
little if any diminution of pace. And that of 
course will mean continued stimulation of general 
business activity for a considerable further period. 


IN ADDITION to the war developments that may 
or may not appear over the coming weeks, the 
stock market also has other worries with which to 
contend. Closer at home, the tax situation con- 
tinues to plague Congress—as well as investors. 
Certain it is that rates will be raised, but the 
manner and detail that will eventually emerge from 
the welter of proposals now being presented can- 
not yet be determined. 


THE HIGH rate of business activity, which now has 
come to be taken for granted, continues an im- 
portant part of the general background. Steel mill 
operations have reattained the theoretical 100 per 
cent level, and advances beyond that point can 
confidently be expected. The fact that goods are 
not merely piling up in producers’ warehouses, but 
are moving into general consumption, is evident 
from the figures on freight traffic. Car loadings 
have now made a new high for any like week since 
1930, and the usual seasonal peak will not occur 


until autumn. Despite the high rate of production, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain numer- 
ous types of goods, and this also is a usual detail 
in an inflation picture. 


ALL IN ALL, the indications are that even after 
the heavier tax exactions now in prospect, suf- 
ficient net earning power will be retained by most 
corporations to provide more than adequate sup- 
port for prevailing stock prices. But investor in- 
terest has declined to such a level that there has 
not been a single million share day on the New 
York Stock Exchange so far this year. The indus- 
trial stock average, furthermore, has fluctuated less 
than fifteen per cent either way from the mid- 
point of the trading range to date, whereas even 
the narrowest variation in recent prior years was 
25 per cent. 


STRICTLY FROM a technical standpoint, the char- 
acter of the market in recent months holds a degree 
of encouragement for those looking for a move to 
better price levels. Such marked dullness as we 
have been witnessing is a good indication that little 
stock remains to be liquidated. Margin-held stock 
has virtually disappeared, latest Stock Exchange 
figures showing member borrowings equal to but 
1.01 per cent of the market value of listed shares. 


UNDER THE circumstances, the average individual 
appears fully warranted in maintaining a well-in- 
vested position. Uncertainties admittedly exist in 
the market outlook, and for that reason speculative 
issues should comprise only a small part (if any) of 
one's security list. Generous yielding income stocks 
possess better than average attraction, having the 
double advantage of helping to meet rising taxes. 
and other living costs, and of affording a "hedge" 
against any significant upward move that may de- 
velop in the market. 


—Written May 22; Richard J. Anderson. 
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GOOD STATUS FOR P. U. PREFERREDS: A 
principal reason for the low levels to which the 
stocks of public utility holding companies have de- 
clined is, of course, the fear as to the ultimate fate 
of these issues because of the SEC's views con- 
cerning so-called integration under the Public 
Utility Act of 1935. Figures recently published, 
however, indicate that in the case of most of the 
preferred stocks in this field, bearishness has been 
overdone. Capitalizing the earnings of operating 
subsidiaries of more than two dozen of the leading 
utility holding companies at conservative rates (as 
suggested by prevailing market conditions) and 
allowing for other assets, senior obligations and 
other liabilities, it was found that the preferred 
stocks of only five of these companies are cur- 
rently selling for more than their indicated liquidat- 
ing value. Furthermore, nearly half of the issues 
studied have an indicated liquidating value greater 
than their call prices. Thus, from a market price 
standpoint it would actually be to the advantage 
of the holders of most of these issues if their com- 
panies were liquidated, on the basis of current 
price levels. In this connection, incidentally, it is 
reported that the SEC will shortly recommend spe- 
cial tax treatment for disposal of assets by utili- 
ties, easing tax liabilities on capital gains and pro- 
viding for exemption from taxes of certain ex- 
changes and transfers of properties. 


HIGH MACHINE TOOL RATE ASSURED: 
Logical expectation would be that the machine tool 
industry will pass its peak of production a consider- 
able time prior to the peak in general industrial ac- 
tivity, and it is probable that the situation will 
work out that way. Nevertheless, although defense 
output is expected to swing into high gear in com- 
ing months, no early letdown is yet in sight for the 
machine tool builders. Latest development in this 
field is the setting up of a $200 million fund by the 
RFC to buy this type of equipment (in addition to 
an earlier fund of $35 million, most of which has 
now been spent). The importance of that sum to 
the industry is apparent when it is realized that 
entire 1940 production was valued at $400 mil- 
lion. In other words, business now in sight from a 
single source amounts to six months’ output, at last 
year's rate of production. Machine tool orders 
now on manufacturers’ books are estimated at $500 
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million, and average delivery date runs about nine 
months. Thus, while taxes will take a large slice of 
profits, substantial earnings are assured for the full 
year 1941. 


TIRE JUMP INDICATED: The rubber industry 
has not yet published tire production figures for 
April, but indications are that a substantial gain 
was registered in that month. Crude rubber con- 
sumption in April set a new high record for all time, 


71,374 tons representing a 36 per cent increase , 


from a year ago, and a 3!/, per cent rise from 
March. Of course, industrial use of rubber also is 
rising, but inasmuch as about 80 per cent of the 
commodity is normally used for tires, the probabili- 
ties are that the latter were responsible for most 
of the April gain. First quarter tire shipments 
(which seldom vary much from production) were 
20 per cent ahead of the volume for January- 
March of 1940, a sufficient increase to offset at 
least a large portion of the rise in raw material 
costs from year-ago levels. Although the manu- 
facturers have been building up their stocks of 
crude rubber, which now stand at more than twice 
as much as a year ago, inventories of finished tires 
are actually lower—approximately 10.2 million vs. 
10.7 million, or less than enough to meet two 
months' demand at the prevailing rate. 


NEWSPRINT PICTURE STEADY: No signifi- 
cant change has occurred in the position of the 
newsprint manufacturers in recent months, and the 
outlook for companies in this field is for continued 
satisfactory earnings, subject of course to any fur- 
ther tax increases. Production of newsprint in 
North America in the first four months of this year 
was up about five per cent from the 1940 level— 
while consumption rose 3.7 per cent. The latter 
figure, by the way, closely corresponds with the 4 
per cent gain registered by newspaper retail ad- 
vertising lineage for the same approximate period. 
Price remains at $50 a ton, where it has been since 
1938. But inasmuch as this is in U. S. currency, 
Canadian producers have widened their profit 
margins (as expressed in Canadian funds) because 
of the exchange differential. Once the war termi- 
nates, however, Scandinavian newsprint will doubt- 
less again become an important competitive factor, 
and reduce sales volume of American producers. 


OIL PRICES RAISED: Increases in important 


directions have recently been characterizing the 
petroleum industry. Crude oil prices have been 
raised, gasoline prices have been increased, and 
consumption is running well ahead of year-ago 
levels. In fact, domestic demand has improved 
sufficiently to offset completely the loss of foreign 
demand. So far, at least, the industry has been 
able completely to overcome higher wage costs and 
tax increases, and earnings outlook remains con- 
siderably better than average. This is a factor 
which imparts significant investment attraction to 
the shares of the better situated companies, which 
—looking further ahead—possess important infla- 
tion hedge attributes. 


POSSIBLE STEEL PRICE REVISION: The Office 
of Price Administration is reported to be consider- 
ing some modifications of its order of April 17 
freezing steel prices at the levels prevailing March 
31. One small company has already been allowed 
to charge prices somewhat higher than those posted 
by other units, as it had been doing so before 
March 31 and an examination of its cost position 
indicated that this action was necessary. Produc- 
ers want to know whether the ceiling on export 
prices shall be the level prevailing on export or 
on domestic shipments prior to March 31; the 
former was generally higher than the latter. They 
would also like to have the maximums on galvanized 
pipe and galvanized nails raised to the prices quo- 
ted as of April 17, which were higher than on 
March 31, last. 


ANOTHER INDUSTRY SHIFT: Abnormal! 
periods such as war emergency are bound to bring 
about important industry realignments, many of 
which become permanent parts of the following 
peacetime economy. An important step in this 
direction is now being taken in the case of alumi- 
num, production of which has long been centered 
almost exclusively in one company. With govern- 
ment funds, three new aluminum plants are being 
constructed, two of which will be operated by com- 
panies which heretofore were merely processors of 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade listed securities. 
While many individuals will regard the returns 
thereon as inadequate for their purposes, these 
issues will be suitable for those to whom con- 
servatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Socony-Vacuum Oil deb. 


*Becomes 104 on June 30, 1944. 


the metal. Furthermore, production cost is ex- 
pected to be brought down to ten cents, as com- 
pared with present price of 17 cents a pound. Thus 
another detail of the country's industrial picture is 
being changed, doubtless permanently, in important 
respect. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Oil Prices—Continue to advance. 

Electric Output—Extends rise. 
Carloadings—Reach highest spring peak since 1930. 
Steel Operations—Attain virtual 100 per cenr levei. 


NEUTRAL: 


Defense Buying—May be 
cabinet department. 

Wage Increases—Supplying force for broad, up- 
ward move in prices. 


NEGATIVE: 


France—Vichy orients policies toward Axis col- 
laboration. 
Mediterranean—Germans 
Crete. 

Radio—FCC proposals prompt split within broad- 
casting industry. 


centralized in new 


launch drive against 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


i i d + titute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD. that holdings Should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be ‘regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 100 5.00% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003. 97 4.63 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 99 5.05 103'%, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70.. 94 4.78 102!/, 
Remington Rand deb. 4!/4s, 1956. 104 4.08 105 


FOR PROFIT: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 79 5.06 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4//os, ‘52. 98 4.59 105 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56...... 78 6.41 105 
United Drug deb. 5s, '53........ 86 5.81 103 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 81 4.93 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS © 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment pur- 
poses for income. 


FOR INCOME: Price’ ‘Yield Pree 
American Water Works $6 cum... 90 6.66% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war) 44 5.11 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.76 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 97 4.64 107 
Union-Pacific R. R. 4% non-cum... 81 4.93 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 71 7.04 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 38 7.89 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 51 6.86 100 
West Penn Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 99 7.07 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'!/2% cum. 83 6.62 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


Adams-Millis .......... 20 $1.00 5.0% $3.54 $3.03 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... Ii 0.80 7.2 0.95 1.33 
Best & Company ...... 28 7.1 3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company ...... 19 «61.40 7.3 1.81 1.72 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 92 5.00 5.4 Bain ae 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 35 3.25 9.2 3.48 4.31 
Continental Can ...... 34 2.00 5.9 2.71 2.82 
Corn Products ........ 46 3.00 6.5 3.32 3.11 
First National Stores... 32 2.50 7.8 h3.34 2.28 
Gen'l Amer. Transport... 50 3.00 6.0 3.11 4.11 
General Foods ........ 36 §6©2.00 5.6 2.75 2.77 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the ‘Business Cycle" group. 


STOCKS Recent indented = Annual Earnings 
24 J$1.35 5.6% $1.90 $1.83 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 20 1.50 7.5 2.33 2.34 
Mathieson Alkali ...... 25 1.50 6.0 182 1.72 
May Department Stores 50 3.00 6.0 £3.58 £4.10 
Melville Shoe ......... 29 =2.00 68 2.88 2.96 
National Dairy Products. 14 0.80 5.7 1.89 1.66 
Pacific Lighting ....... 34 3.00 8.8 3.60 3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 J0.50 8.3 0.51 0.71 


Standard Oil (N. J.)... 38 1.75 4.6 3.27 4.54 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 31! 2.25 7.2 2.53 3.03 
Union Pacific R. R...... 81 6.00 7.4 6.74 6.96 
United Fruit ......... 63 4.00 6.3 4.87 5.10 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. §—Including extras. c—Nine months. {—Fis- 
cal years ended Jan. |, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining, but their potentialities 


Allis-Charimers .......... 28 $1.50 $2.09 $2.84 
American. Brake Shoe... .. 35 2.10 2.39 3.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry. .... 26 ...  hD3.40 bD0.32 
American Cyanamid "B"... 37 $0.60 2.07 2.44 
Anaconde Wire & Cable. 29 1.50 1.54 4.07 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 27 1.00 0.95 2.69 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 71 5.00 5.75 14.04 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 36 2.20 4.09 2.40 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.61 0.91 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 20 0.50 2.80 3.90 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd.. 32 fa 0.42 5.05 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 34 2.00 2.76 3.81 
General Electric ......... 28 1.85 1.43 1.95 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


STOCKS Recent 1040, Annual Earnings 
Glidden Company ....... 14 $1.00 k$I.70 k$1.56 
Great Northern Ry. pfd... 26 0.50 3.48 4.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 37 2.75 $3.14 $4.05 
Lima Locomotive ......... 24 D0.64 0.41 
Louisville & Nash. R.R..... 67 6.00 6.32 8.15 
McCrory Stores .......... 13 1.25 1.95 2.05 
National Acme .......... 18 1.00 1.16 4.40 
New York Air Brake....... 35 3.00 2.89 4.04 
Pennsylvania Railroad __... 24 1.50 2.43 3.51 
5 1.31 0.96 
Thompson Products ....... 27 1.75 3.90 5.17 
Timken Roller Bearing... 44 3.50 3.02 3.72 
54 3.00 1.83 8.84 


t—Before depletion. }—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. b—Half-year. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal 


year to April 30, 1939. k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 1940. 
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LABOR ISSUE is slated to come out in the open. 
General Motors strike threat was eliminated, but only 
at expense of capitulation on wage rates by the company’s 
management. A\’s result, industry faces wave of strikes 
to win sharp wage increases. This will endanger de- 
fense production, to say nothing of touching off a dan- 
gerous upward price spiral. 


EVENTS POINT in direction of forcing President to 
strengthen mediation machinery. Straw-in-wind is re- 
newed agitation in Congress for passage of the Vinson 
Bill, calling for 25-day “cooling off” period, freezing of 
open-closed shop status, and criminal penalties for in- 
fringements in arms work. This measure was _ tabled 
in House last month by Administration leaders. It is 
scheduled to come up early this week. Odds are still 
against immediate enactment. But outside of legislation, 
further administrative steps are possible. 


ECONOMIC WAR against the Axis in Latin America 
has begun in earnest. Opening gun was fired by Jesse 
H. Jones a short time ago. Ammunition? Dollars— 
great quantities of them. In the cards are increased ship 
service to the Southern countries, extension of the two- 
price system for imports (as in case of copper pur- 
chased from Chile and Peru), further pressure on Axis 
airlines in Latin America, and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with Argentina and Uruguay. One result of latter 
may be lifting of embargo on South American beef. 


AN ATTEMPT to upset New Dealers in defense or- 
ganization is under way. Spearhead of drive is so-called 
“Cox amendment” to divorce Priorities Division from 
OPM and place it under a chief answerable to Congress. 
That would be only a beginning. Final object: to con- 
centrate power in hands of industry-controlled, rather 
than Government-controlled men. Right now, Adminis- 
tration forces in Congress are too strong. Good par- 
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liamentary strategy, however, could cancel some of that 
strength. At the moment, issue hangs on that contin- 
gency. 


RECENT EVENTS reiterate Government’s method 
of “creating” public opinion. Farm belt is supposed to 
be most isolationist section in the nation. So Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard has been touring that area, where 
he exercises considerable influence. In speeches to farm- 
ers and talks to key men such as bankers and editors, 
idea that “this is our war” is being sold. Letters favor- 
able to Administration’s war stand are now reaching na- 
tion’s capital from farm folk. These will eventually be 
counted as “proof” that some further aid step (convoys, 
for example) are “justified by public opinion.” 


THE DEFENSE BOND campaign is lagging. Treas- 
ury program calls for monthly sales of $1 billion per 
month. Last week, Congress heard a member of House 
Banking & Currency Committee predict monthly turn- 
over of less than $750 million. According to official fig- 
ures, some $258 million worth of defense bonds and 
savings stamps were sold during the first seventeen days 
of May. 


THIS TIES IN with talk of “compulsory savings” in 
U. S. on style of Keynes plan now effective in Eng- 
land. (Briefly, regular deductions would be made from 
wages and salaries, to be returned after emergency.) 
If such a plan were adopted, three principal objectives 
would be advanced to justify it: (1) finance arms effort ; 
(2) act as anti-inflation measure; (3) provide post- 
war cushion of purchasing power. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington is saying that: 
Rubber rationing ison the way... . Current rent studies 
may bring legislation. . . . Prospects are against passage 
of St. Lawrence project this year—Thomas A. Falco. 
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Synthetics 


All paper used for making cur- 
rency by the Government will here- 
after be made with colored fibres of 
duPont’s nylon running through it, 
instead of real silk—this is said to 
take the oriental taint off the dollar 
and make it an all-American bill. . . . 
The Torrington Company is reported 
to have made some progress in the 
development of a plastic frame for 
bicycles—it has been discovered that 
a laminated plastic plywood will serve 
as a good substitute for the steel 
tubes usually used. . . . Glycerine, so 
important in the manufacture of high 
explosives, will next be made syn- 
thetically from petroleum by a proc- 
ess developed by Shell Union Oil— 


20,000 Executives 


& THEY COME to “Seating Head- 
quarters”’ because Do/More Chairs for 
Executive, Clerical and Factory work- 
ers help conserve energy and foster 
sustained mental alertness through cor- 
rect seated posture. This nation-wide 
organization is the on/y one offering ben- 
efits of Domore Triple Seating Service: 
of according to the 


3. individual adjustment to users for 
Try Do/Mores in your office or plant 
without cost or obligation. Represent- 
atives in principal cities. 

— FOR BOOKLET 


Seating by Dr. PROP, 
2 “4 er, and folders R 
showing new /Mores. TING 
DOMORE CHAIR 0 
COMPANY, INC Efficiency 
304 Frankiin Street, 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE 


SEATING SERVICE 


Progress is being made at 
Rockefeller Institute in the 
development of an anti-bald- 
ness vitamin—so perhaps the 
time will come when there will 
be no bald-headed barbers. 


up to now glycerine has been ob- 
tained largely as a by-product from 
the soap industry... . / A plastic coat- 
ing, suitable for rust-proofing any 
metal, is being introduced by Marley 
Chemical under the tradename of 


“Marlox’—one claim is that this 
covering is 50 per cent lighter in 
weight than similar coatings and in 
addition it is nonporous. . . . Efforts 
of the Japanese to find a synthetic 
that would compare favorably with 
nylon are reported to have been suc- 
cessful, and a new synthetic silk sub- 
stitute will be introduced as “Kane- 
bian”—it is understood, however, 
that production of the synthetic will 
not justify exports until sometime 
next year... . The manufacture of 
plastics. from coffee beans in Brazil 
has been responsible for the recovery 
of an important by-product—this is a 
coffee oil which can be used in mak- 
ing soaps, medicines, shoe polish and 
cosmetics. 


Vehicular Variety 


A lower priced car is expected from 
Ford Motor as a result of the de- 
velopment of a 6-cylinder engine 
which would be interchangeable with 
the present V-8 motor—a new “six” 
will probably be a “1942 model’ and 
thus may not be offered to the public 
until late summer. . . . A division of 
Chrysler Corporation may be the first 
to try all-plastic fenders on cars and 
light trucks—tests show that fenders 
of molded plastic will absorb a blow 


ten times greater than steel without 
denting. . . . Ornamental name plates 
for house auto trailers are the latest 
refinement for this type of home— 
Covered Wagon Company dealers 
have been asked to attach so many of 
these plates to new trailers that they 
may later become a part of standard 
equipment. .. . Another advancement 
in “flying autos” is to be found in 
the patent secured by the Flying Car 
Corporation—this involves a flying 
armored car, designed to fly to the 
scene of a battle, where it would land, 
shed its wings and then operate as a 
motorized combat unit... . Packard 
Motor is equipping its new “Clipper” 
models with the new “Ventalarm” 
which was perfected by Scully Signal 
Company—this is the gas tank indica- 
tor which automatically toots a 
whistle when the last gallon is being 
put in. 


Digestibles 


Ready-to-eat oat cereals, heretofore 
not included in the ranks of cold 
breakfast foods, are being introduced 
by two of the biggest milling com- 
panies—General Mills is offering 
“Cheeri Oats,” an oat cereal in the 
form of tiny doughnuts, while Quaker 
Oats will expand with “Oaties,” an 
oven-toasted variety. .. . Corn Prod- 
ucts enters the flavored powder field 
with “Zuma,” a quick-mix for making 
milk more tasty—it is a smooth, dry, 
chocolaty powder which turns cold 
milk into a chocolate milkshake, and 
hot milk into a cup of cocoa... . 
Up to now the “Alice Brady” 
brand of deserts, as manufactured 
by Ready-to-Serve Foods, Inc., have 
included only puddings—now the 
company is adding a line of canned 
custards, the first time this prod- 
uct has been put in tins.... 
Wilson & Company is starting a drive 
to boost its “Mor,” a canned meat, as 
a delicacy to send to the boys in the 
army camps—it is pointed out that 
this gift needs no refrigeration and 
will not go stale as quickly as most 
other gift edibles. 
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THE 2258th PART 


gata the making of a Royal Typewriter 
go 2257 finely-tooled precision parts. 
But one additional ingredient is greater 
than any of these. Because of it, the Royal 
today stands head and shoulders above 
other makes, is known as the World’s 
Number 1 Typewriter. 

That 2258th part is Employee Coop- 
eration. It is our proudest asset. For a 
typewriter is not run off on an assembly 
line, but is the patient, meticulous prod- 


uct of the hands of many skilled artisans. 
And Royal is blessed with more than 
its share of Employee Cooperation. Pos- 
sibly because of the security our people 
enjoy. Possibly because our free training 
schools help ambitious employees advance. 
Or because all major executives at Royal 
have come up through the ranks. 
Whatever the reason, Royal’s 2258th 
part means a better typewriter for your 
money .. . easier typing for your typist. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches and Representatives the World Over 


WORLD’S NO.1 
TYPEWRITER 


Textile Topics 


A host of applications is promised 
for the new ‘“Kolok” process of 
U. S. Rubber which not only doubles 
the life of any material but makes it 
shrinkproof and resistant to moths— 
suits, overcoats, sweaters, hosiery, 
underwear and gloves are among the 
articles of apparel already success- 
fully tested. . . . Parachute cloth of 
the type used by Irving Air Chute 
has come into vogue as the appropri- 
ate material for making wedding 
gowns for the brides of airplane 
pilots—the style was started by one 
of the pilots of Bell Aircraft. ... 
Two processes which considerably 
improve the efficiency of the creping 
treatment of textiles and produce 
more pronounced crepe effects have 
been perfected by Celanese Corpora- 
tion of America—the advantage of 
these methods is that a crepe effect 
can be given to fabrics containing 
yarns twisted to a lower degree than 
would be necessary with ordinary 
creping treatments. . . . Production 
of military airplanes may be speeded 
by the use of a new “pre-doped” silk 
developed by Sherwin-Williams—as 
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the material has a heavy dope coat- 
ing on one side of the cloth, the neces- 
sity for painting after being stretched 
on the framework of the plane has 
been eliminated. . . . Belding-Cor- 
ticelli is bringing out dress materials 
in authentic Chinese legendary prints 
which are sponsored by Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek—5 per cent of the whole- 
sale price of the fabric sold will be 
donated to the Chinese Women’s Re- 
lief Association. 


Odds & Ends 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing is planning the installation of 
vitamin pill dispensers in its plants 
and offices—the tablets, which con- 
tain vitamins A and D, will be made 


When You Inquire 


Te insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the “New- 
Buiness Brevities,” readers are re- 
quested to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with each inquiry. 
To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 
attached Prepaid telegrams may be 
answered, (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived; but no telephone calls please. 


available near all drinking fountains, 
and will be free to all employees. 
... A unique idea in summer radio 
programs is to be found in the 
plans of Texas Corporation for its 
Wednesday evening broadcast which 
features Fred Allen—during Mr. 
Allen’s vacation, the radio time will 
be turned over to the U. S. Govern- 
ment for selling Defense Bonds... . 
Pioneer Suspender Company seems 
to be back of the idea to make the 
wearing of a blue ribbon on Father’s 
Day the same as a carnation on 
Mother’s Day—it is reported that 
quite a few manufacturers this year 
will feature a blue ribbon motif in 
their packages and trimmings. ... A 
new rinse for treating clothing after 
laundering has been perfected by 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing— 
the solution contains a reagent which 
neutralizes any soap left in the clothes 
and imparts a soft finish and smooth 
feel to all materials. . . . A symphonic 
concert and community song-fest is 
being utilized by Republic Aviation 
to help bring relaxation and refresh- 
ment to its 2,000 employees during 
each lunch hour—a rather fancy idea 
for plane workers, but one which is 
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contributing to increased production 
on defense contracts. . . . The prepar- 
edness program is having its influence 
in various directions in New York 
City—Hunter College has started an 
evening course for girls in cryptog- 
raphy for the study of secret spy mes- 
sages, while an enterprising landlord 
is advertising a first-floor rear flat as 
a “bomb-proof apartment and dun- 
geon with light.” . .. National Milk 
Month, observed during June, will be 
supported by 15,500 units of 123 non- 
grocery chain store systems—thus 
this year it will not be surprising if 
milk is promoted in shoe stores, cigar 
stands and auto accessory shops. 


Christenings 


The new fire-proof cotton insula- 
tion, brought out recently by Reyn- 
olds Metals (FW, Mar. 26) has been 
tradenamed “Reyn-O-Cell.” ... A 
substitute for olive oil, made from 
corn by American Maize Products, 
will be introduced as “Ricola.” .. . 
The new cleaning compound prepared 
by Mathieson Alkali Works especially 
for dishwashing machines will be 
known as “Super-Mafos.” ... An 
improved line of toothbrushes, utiliz- 
ing nylon bristles, will be offered by 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic division of Lam- 
bert Company under the name of 
“Plus-Nylon.” ; The “Magic 
Skin” doll of Ideal Novelty & Toy 
Company will be featured as “Squeez- 
ums” because its arms and legs 
wrinkle like a real baby’s when 
squeezed. . . . Next in coin-operated 
beverage dispensers is the “Kan-O- 
Juice” which delivers a selection of 
six different chilled fruit juices in tin 
containers. ... An innovation in 
flashlights from Flashlight, Inc., is 
the new “Rex Ristlite” which straps 
on the arm like a wristwatch... . 
Sliced bread has proven so popular 
that the same idea is now being tested 
on cake by Columbia Baking under 
the name of “Redi-Cut Cake.” 


S peculative divisions of the market 
which had been under some pressure 
responded to the stimulus of stock 
price improvement, and the market 
as a whole showed recuperative ten- 
dencies following two weeks of de- 
clines. Several sections of the foreign 
list displayed outstanding strength. 
Government bonds continued under 
the influence of the impending Treas- 
ury financing, but evidenced a firmer 
tone. 


INTERSTATE POWER 5s 


Interstate Power first mortgage 5s, 
1957, turned reactionary last week 
following an advance of about 7 
points in the preceding fortnight. Ac- 
tivity in these bonds and in the same 
company’s debenture 6s has been pre- 
dicated upon a plan of reorganiza- 
tion recently filed with the SEC. 

Each $1,000 of the outstanding first 
5s would receive about $695 cash plus 
accrued interest, 27.5 per cent in in- 
come debentures or preferred stock 
and 3.3 per cent in common stock. 
The plan suggests further specula- 
tive possibilities for the first 5s. But 
uncertainties as to valuation of the 
properties and the SEC’s attitude 
toward the proposals create sub- 
stantial market risks. 


HARD COAL BONDS 


Settlement of the brief hard coal 
strike on a basis of a 7% per cent 
wage increase (advancing to 10 per 
cent next October) failed to depress 
the market for bonds of several 
prominent anthracite mining con- 
cerns, which have been showing an 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mong the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the 
following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as 
definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the 
full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issues: Offering 
American Viscose Corp......... 228,480 shs. $5 cum. pfd. 
1,568,000 shs. $14 par com. 

39,334 shs. $50 par 51%4% cum. 
conv. pfd. 
25,000 shs. $1 par com. 
40.000 shs. $4.50 cum. pfd. 
44,000 shs. $5.25 cum. pfd. 
Southern Natural Gas Co....... $13 million 3%4s, 1956 
‘ 234,868 shs. $7.50 par com. @ 
12% via warrants on 1-for-5 


basis. 
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Underwriters Date Due 
Morgan Stanley; Dillon 
Read and others........ May 31 
J. G. White & Co........ May 19 
Lehman Bros., et al...... May 27 


Drexel & Co., et al...... May 26 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Coffin & Burr...... May 26 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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upward trend in recent weeks. Hud- 
son Coal 5s reached a new high last 
week, and Glen Alden 4s and the 
various Lehigh Valley Coal issues 
were firm. 

The large hard coal companies 
showed substantial improvement in 
earnings in 1940 which is expected 
to continue in the current year de- 
spite higher labor costs. Hudson 
Coal reported a net loss of $1.2 mil- 
lion, as against $2.2 million in 1939, 
after depreciation and depletion, in- 
terest and other charges. Other lead- 
ing companies either reduced deficits 
sharply or reported good gains in net 
income. Hudson Coal is reported to 
be in the black in the current year. 

Several factors are favoring the 
long depressed hard coal industry, in- 
cluding reduced imports of foreign 
coal, less competition from coke, and 
prospective elimination of “bootleg” 
mining in Pennsylvania. The most 
important potentially favorable in- 
fluence, from an intermediate term 
viewpoint, is the threatened scarcity 
of fuel oil resulting from tanker 
stringency. If the diversion of tank- 
ers from the usual Gulf-North At- 
lantic routes continues, rising prices 
for fuel oil may cause a substantial 
number of users of oil to revert to 
coal for house heating purposes. At 
least, the competition arising from 
new oil burner installations will prob- 
ably be checked. These temporary 
benefits create a good speculative 
background for hard coal bonds, but 
long range prospects are not such as 
to support any great confidence in 
these obligations as investments. 
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FRENCH 7's 


Bonds of France, Denmark and 
Japan featured the foreign list last 
week. French 74s, with declaration 
(of non-French ownership) advanced 
to levels around par on the announce- 
ment that principal and interest due 
June 1 will be paid. French 7s, 1949, 
also improved on the news that in- 
terest payments will be met. Danish 
funds “frozen” in this country would 
permit maintenance of interest pay- 
ments for considerable time, but the 
total is being steadily reduced by 
drafts for several purposes, and the 
ratio of protection is not as large as 
that for the dollar bonds of other 
occupied countries. 


PHILADELPHIA REFINANCING 


One of the several plans advanced 
for refunding $131 million City of 
Philadelphia bonds has been adopted 
by the City Council and an offer of 
exchange is expected to be made to 
holders of these obligations in the 
near future. The issues to be re- 
financed are long term issues which 
become callable from 1942 to 1947. 


They bear interest rates ranging from 
4 to 4% per cent; interest on the 
refunding bonds will range from 2% 
to 3% per cent. If approximately 70 
per cent of the bonds should be ex- 
changed, the interest saving to the 
municipality over a 35-year period 
would amount to about $22 million. 

Although it might appear that 
there would be no incentive for bond- 
holders to accept a lower rate of 
return on bonds which cannot be 
called in the immediate future, the 
new issue is being set up in such a 
way as to command higher prices 
than the old bonds. Under present 
conditions yields, and consequently 
market quotations, are calculated on 
the basis of the earliest optional re- 
demption dates which will range 
from 1948 to 1958 for the new City 
of Philadelphia bonds. 

This has an important bearing on 
immediate market valuations ; whether 
or not holders of the old bonds will 
derive a lasting advantage from 
making the exchange will depend 
upon the course of the money market 
(prevailing level of interest rates) 
over the next few years. 


vestments. 


which he spends. 


it can count upon. 


Professor Fisher’s Novel Tax 


;, the many suggestions offered 
to Congress regarding more equitable 
forms of taxation, Professor Irving 
Fisher, economist of Yale University, 
proposes a novel one which, he says, 
would encourage savings and capital in- 


If he had the power to tax he would 
assess that portion of a man’s income 
That tax would be 
graduated from 5 per cent on the spend- 
ing of $5,000 to as high as 50 per cent th 
on expenditures from $45,000 for single 
persons and $90,000 for couples. 

Indirectly such an impost is only another form of a sales tax. 
But it would not work so smoothly, for a sales tax would not 
be hedged around with the reservations which Fisher proposes. 
And the individual can exercise considerable control in the 
amount he spends, whereas the Government wants a tax base 


Moreover a tax on spending would be the very tax which 
would cut down consumer production and would put semi- 
luxury businesses on the dump pile. 

Fisher’s fanciful tax would not work out any more success- 
fully than would have his commodity dollar, which he so 
ardently advocated as a sensible replacement of our gold dollar, 
but about which little since has been heard. 


Professor Fisher 
Would Not Tax Incomes 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 19, 1941 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1941; also $1.75 a share, as the second 
“interim” dividend for 1941, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 26, 1941. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Sur- 
plus of the Company a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents ($.50) 
per share on both the Com- 
mon Stock and the Preferred Stock, payable 
June 30, 1941, to stockholders of record 
of both of these classes of stock at the close 
of business on June 9, 1941. Checks will 
be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, May 16, 1941. 


BATTERIES 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1941. 
DIVIDEND NO. 132 

The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company has declared a dividend of Fifty Cents (50c) 
per share upon its Capital Stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable June 23, 1941, to holders of such 
shares of record at the close of business at 3 o'clock 

P.M., on June 3, 1941. 


JAS. DICKSON, Secretary & Treasurer. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable July 1, 1941, to 
holders of record June 3, 1941. 


GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
May 22, 1941 Treasurer 


LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


Hopkinson National Bank located at Hopkinton 
in the State of Massachusetts is closing its 
affairs. All note holders and other creditors of 
the association are therefore hereby notified to 
present: the notes and other claims for payment. 

HAROLD E. CORWIN, Cashier. 
31 March, 1941. 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
-Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


REORGANIZATION RAIL 
PORTFOLIO 


Containing complete analyses of the 
five reorganization railroad bonds 
which appear most attractive at the 
present time. Offered by N. Y. S. E. 
firm. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


15-page booklet illustrating and de- 
scribing several chair models which 
combine luxurious comfort and all 
the famous postural features. Avail- 
able to executives who write on their 
letterheads. 


STEEL HORIZONS 


A full-color magazine about fine 
steels, written for people in business. 
Please write on your business let- 
terhead. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO THE 
BOND MARKET 


For women investors who prefer 
bonds. Offered by well known bond 
house. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 


25 TIME AND ENERGY SAVING 
TYPING SHORT CUTS 


The hints in this 18-page booklet 
are collected from experiences of 
thousands of successful and efficient 
secretaries. Each short cut saves 
valuable time on the job. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


YY 
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Will Keynes’ 
Plan Work? 


err criticism from all sides 
has been aimed at the proposal of 
Professor Maynard Keynes that one 
of the best checks on inflation would 
be the adoption of his “deferred pay” 
plan under which a part of the indi- 
vidual income would be reimbursed 
when the emergency ends. The gen- 
eral consensus is that the American 
people would not graciously accept 
such a levy, 

Being by nature strong individual- 
ists, they do not like to be told what 
they must do with money not required 
for taxation. 

Yet the mere suggestion of this 
plan has aroused considerable specu- 
lation over whether the President will 
favor its adoption, for it is gener- 
ally known that in the past the Eng- 
lish economist has succeeded in in- 
fluencing Roosevelt’s imagination. If 
Keynes has not lost this hold, Roose- 
velt might conclude if Great Britain 
thought well enough to adopt it we 
also could fall in line. 

The country will suffer for a long 
time from the results of another of 
Keynes’ theories that so intrigued 
the President that he adopted it. 

That was the idea that the only 
practical way to end a depression was 
for the country to spend its wealth 
on pump priming, thereby easing it- 
self back into the lap of prosperity. 

But it failed to work, for when the 
opiate from this shot in the arm wore 
off we were back again in the trough 
of depression. After these experi- 
ments were tried we discovered that 
we were simply taking money out of 
one pocket and putting it in the other, 
and when the cost was computed we 
found ourselves much deeper in debt. 


RAIL WAGE DEMANDS 


Continued from page 5 


a long time, will probably be settled 
first. The unions may again advance 
their long agitated proposals for train 
limitations and full crew measures 
(although probably only as bargain- 
ing points, since present conditions do 
not appear auspicious for pressing 
such matters). On the other hand, 


the rail managements are expected to 
bring up the vexatious subject of 
“feather-bedding” rules under which 
operating employes obtain substantial 
pay for work not actually performed. 

The net effect of all of these factors 
upon wage costs is unpredictable, but 
it does not appear unduly optimistic 
to assume that the average increase 
in payrolls will not be much above 
10 per cent. Considering the effect 
upon marginal roads of a heavier ad- 
dition to the wage burden, it seems 
quite possible that the rise in labor 
costs will be held to 10 per cent as a 
maximum. 

An approximation of per share 
costs of a 10 per cent increase in rail 
labor pay for fifteen representative 
railroads is shown in the tabulation 
on page 5. These figures are in- 
tended only as a rough guide to the 
effects upon rail earnings. They do 
not allow for a compensating reduc- 
tion in tax liabilities, which would be 
substantial for all roads earning fixed 
charges by a good margin. There 
are other variables ; roads which have 
placed their properties in excellent 
condition by heavy maintenance work 
over the past year or two could limit 
wage expenses on this account after 
the increases go into effect. In com- 
paring the estimates per share with 
1940 earnings, it should be remem- 
bered that, in most cases, current 
revenues are showing large increases 
which will enable the carriers to ab- 
sorb a substantial amount of addi- 
tional expense without suffering a net 
reduction in earnings. Furthermore, 
the wage increases will presumably 
apply to less than half of 1941 
operations. 


CAPITALIZATIONS 


The large variations in the per 
share figures reflect several important 
factors, notably the leverage provided 
by the capitalization of the individual 
carrier. Conservatively capitalized 
companies such as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Norfolk & Western will 
be affected relatively little. On the 
other hand, the topheavy capitaliza- 
tions of roads such as the Illinois 
Central and Nickel Plate makes for 
wide changes in earnings per share 
of common stock. Wide differences 
in operating ratios also tend either to 
minimize or magnify the effects. 

Allowing for a number of com- 
pensating factors, the prospective rise 
in labor costs calls for a reappraisal 
of railroad earnings prospects. Until 
the outcome of the wage discussions 
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is more definitely known, the influ- 
ence upon the market for rail issues 
is likely to be restrictive, especially 
in the more highly speculative bonds 
and equities. However, since a con- 
siderable number of companies will 
doubtless be able to maintain a ris- 
ing earnings trend despite higher 
costs, and current market prices gen- 
erally appraise prospective 1941 earn- 
ings at conservative ratios, a negative 
attitude toward the group does not 
seem warranted. 

It is believed that the rail manage- 
ments will stress the experience of 
1938, following the 1937 wage ad- 
vances, as a basis for granting ad- 
ditional compensation in the form of 
“bonuses” rather than a permanent 
advance in the basic wage scales. If 
they are successful in making in- 
creased payments to labor contingent 
upon traffic volume, this safeguard for 
the financial future of the industry 
would enhance the long term pros- 
pects for rail securities. While the 
defense boom continues, the effects of 
wage increases—assuming that ex- 
travagant claims are cut down to rea- 
sonable proportions—will not be seri- 
ous. But because of the inflexibility 
of railroad wage scales, an advance 
in basic wage rates could have dis- 
astrous consequences in a major busi- 
ness depression. 


Banking Leader Dies 


H. was all that a good banker 
should be—and more. That is per- 
haps the greatest compliment that 
could be accorded Walter E. Frew, 
who died in New York last week of 
a heart ailment. He was 76 years 
old and chairman of the board of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany since 1929. 

Walter E. Frew’s career was proof 
of the success that could come to a 
keen-minded, industrious boy. <A 
native New Yorker, he received his 
early education in public and private 
schools in Brooklyn. His business 
career began at the age of 15 in a 
stock brokerage firm. A switch to 
the banking business eventually 
brought him the presidency of the 
Queens County Bank in Long Island 
City. Not long after, this institution 
was purchased by Corn Exchange 
Bank—purely for the purpose of ob- 
taining Mr. Frew’s services. This led 
to the presidency, then chairmanship, 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, which 
Frew piloted to a top-ranking posi- 
tion in the nation’s financial economy. 
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Armament Production Policies. 
By the Army Ordnance Association. 


Published by Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation. 57 pp. (paper cover). 
$1.00. This booklet represents the 
substance of a Question and Answer 
Forum recently conducted by the 
New York Post of the Army Ord- 
nance Association. The questions 
submitted and answered on that oc- 
casion—questions, incidentally, which 
are typical of those uppermost in the 
minds of manufacturers today—have 
been rearranged in ready reference 
form. The data cover all practical 
phases of dealing with the Ordnance 
Department. They tell, for example, 
the various forms of government 
bids; the location of ordnance dis- 
tricts; how to qualify as ordnance 
contractors ; what the preference rat- 
ing system is, together with its ap- 
plication; how financial assistance 
may be obtained; what technical as- 
sistance is rendered, etc. Any busi- 
nessman can learn a great deal from 
this booklet. But it is pretty much 
required reading for industrial execu- 
tives and engineers, for nowhere else 
is this authoritative information so 
readily available as in this publication 
of the Army Ordnance Association. 


Tax Barriers To Trade. By a 
group of 29 authors. Published by 
The Tax Institute (affiliated with the 
University of Pennsylvania). 352 
pp. $2.50. As the topic for its 1940 
symposium the Tax Institute selected 
the effects of taxes and licensing fees 
upon interstate trade, and in this 
volume presents the opinions on the 
various aspects of this problem of 
some 29 authorities in the fields of 
business, law, economics and agricul- 
ture. Practically all agree that the 
present trend of increasing tax 
barriers to interstate trade must be 
changed, but there is disagreement as 
to the methods to be followed. The 
chief merit of this book is the focusing 
of attention upon this question, so 
vital to our national economy, and the 
analysis of methods to arrive at a 
practical solution. Part of the dis- 
cussion is devoted to the same prob- 
lem in the international exchange of 


goods and the restricting effects of the 
various forms of imposts upon foreign 
trade. 


* * 


Applied Business Finance. By 
Edmond E. Lincoln. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 948 
pp. $4.50. This fifth and newly re- 
vised edition of a well-known work 
provides a fresh approach to the 
financial and business fields. Based 
on a continuing background of his- 
tory, economic theory and policy, the 
book stresses day-to-day problems in 
the light of contemporary conditions. 
In addition to new material, this 
latest edition makes more liberal use 
of tables. The Statistical Appendix, 
which accounts for almost 100 pages, 
carries a wealth of information for the 
student and businessman. 


® 


Management Trading. By Frank 
P. Smith. Published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 158 pp. $2.50. The 
author, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Rochester 
and former Research Accountant with 
the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, in this book presents studies of 
the effects upon stock price move- 
ments of the much criticized Section 
16 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. This is the section which regu- 
lates security transactions by cor- 
porate “insiders.” In this treatise an 
attempt is made to place such mar- 
ket transactions in their proper pers- 
pective to the general trend of se- 
curity prices. Arguments supporting 
as well as attacking these restrictions 
are critically examined on the basis 
of statistical data. Some rather in- 
teresting conclusions are reached as 
a result of this analysis, but the au- 
thor admits that further studies are 
necessary before they can be regarded 
as definite. 


& 


NoTE: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Worvtp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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Adams-Millis Corporation 


American Sugar Refining Company 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 


50 

40 
Incorporated: 1928, North Carolina, as a 30 ned 
merger of five hosiery mills. Office: 400 20 
English Street, High Point, N. C. New 10 


York Office: 271 Church Street. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in March. Num- 
ber of stockholders (March 24, 1941): 1,605. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 156,000 shs 


Price R ASR 
Data revised to May 21, 1941 yearnings and Price Range (ASR) 


Incorporated: 1891, New Jersey, as successor 60 PRICE RANGE 

of Sugar Refineries Company established in 45 

1887. Office: 120 Wall Street, New York 30 

City. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 15 -O- 

in April. Number of stockholders (Decem- 0 esiecenrineiaaeeees $6 

31, 1939): Preferred, 14,640; common, 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $3 

*Preferred stock ($7 cum. $100 anh $6 
450,000 shs 1933 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 38 °39 1940 

Cc stock ($100 par)........ 450,000 shs 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of men’s, women’s and 
children’s low priced cotton, rayon and silk hosiery. About 
90% of output consists of cotton, or cotton and rayon com- 
bination hosiery; approximately 75% of its business is with 
chain stores. Has expanded into full-fashioned silk hosiery 
field with new plant of 175,000 dozen pairs annual capacity. 

Management: Capable; with the business since 1905. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $1.8 million; cash and marketable securities, 
$948,036. Working capital ratio: 4-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $25.46 a share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid uninterruptedly since 1928, 
though at varying rates. Present quarterly basis: 25 cents. 

Outlook: Operations reflect changes in public purchasing 
power, although low prices of products make for relative 
stability. While competition is a continuing factor, this is 
offset by very low production costs as compared with the in- 
dustry at large. 

Comment: Stock occupies a good status as a producer of 
speculative income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=. -year oon ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.98 $1.43 $3.41 $1.75 34%—16 
1935 1.46 1.47 2.93 2.00 37%—28 
eee 0.88 1.67 2.55 2.00 35%—17% 
1937 . 1.61 1.15 2.76 2.50 285.—17% 
eae 1.34 1.87 3.21 1.25 24 —14% 
a 1.38 2.17 3.55 1.00 25 —19 
1940. . 1.56 1.47 3.03 1.00 27%—16% 


*To May 21, 1941. 


American Stores Company 


Earnings and Price Range (ASC) 
Data revised to May 21, 1941 50 —— 9 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, as a con- 


40 PRICE RANGE 
solidation of four chain store companies, 30 
each of which had been in business over 20 
twenty-five years. Office: 424 N. 19th Street, opt O-- 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 0 
Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 


holders (February 18, 1941): 8,479. z 
Capitalization: Funded debt...........) 0 
Capital stock (no par value)...1,301, 330 as 1933 34°35 "36 °37 “38 °39 1940 


Business: One of the oldest chain grocery and meat store 
systems. At close of 1940 operated 2,157 stores, majority 
located in Pennsylvania and states immediately adjoining. 
Handles nationally advertised and also own “name” brands. 

Management: Well regarded and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $16.4 million; cash, $3.2 million; marketable securities, 
$1.9 million. Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of 
common stock, $22.66 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except for 1938, payments made each year 
from 1920 to date. 

Outlook: Apart from special factors which have adversely 
affected earnings, including a strike in 1940, increases in 
taxes, wages and other operating costs tend to narrow profit 
margins. These influences should be largely offset by ex- 
panded sales volume resulting from opening of numerous 
self-service units and larger payrolls in company’s territory. 

Comment: The stock is more speculative than the equities 
of other large grocery chains. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


a -year period ended: June 30 Dec, 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
$1.60 $0.98 $2.58 $2.50 44%—37 
1.08 1.01 2.09 2.00 43 —32 
0.83 0.7 1.57 2.00 36 —241% 
0.43 0.22 *0.65 1.50 264%— 7% 
0.14 0.37 *0.51 None 1%— 6 
eo 0.68 0.08 0.76 0.75 145%— 9% 
BPEL... 70.25 ‘411%-— 9% 


*Adjusted following invalidation of Pa. chain store tax. To May 21, 1941. 


*Non-callable. 

Business: Important factor in the domestic sugar refining 
industry; normally supplies over 20% of domestic cane sugar 
consumption though melting capacity is equivalent to some 
30%. Holds stock interest in several domestic beet sugar and 
refining companies, including 25% of the common of National 
Sugar Refining. Also owns 300,000 acres sugar land in Cuba. 
Trade names: “Domino” and “Franklin.” 

Management: Capable, aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $31.2 million; cash, $13.8 million; marketable 
securities, $3.1 million. Working capital ratio: 5.6-to-1. Book 
value of common, $122.54 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
1891, also on common except 1922 to 1925 and 1939-40. Re- 
sumed February, 1941; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Chief earnings determinant is spread between raw 
and refined sugar, which usually is widest when prices are 
high. Political controls prevent full use of facilities. 

Comment: Lower earnings detract from former high invest- 
ment status of preferred; the common stock is speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share... $3.84 $0.94 $2.67 $2.21 D$6.10 D$0.84 $0.65 cans 

Dividends paids ... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 None None *$0.50 
Price Range: 

72 70% 635% 56% 31 34% 23% *19 

De? wndunetsveesae 46 50% 48% 24 19% 15% 12 *13 


“To May 21, 1941. 


Barnsdall Oil Company 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 50 Earnings and Price Range (BD) 


Incorporated: 1916, Del. Name changed to 40 [price nance 
Barnsdall Corporation, 1919, and present 30 
title adopted 1936. Executive Office: 120 20 | 
Broadway, New York City; general operating 10 | 
office: Tulsa, Okla. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(April 2, 1941): 17,450 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... *$6,679,500 
Capital stock ($5 par)........ 2,249,817 shs 


*Serial bank loans maturing 1942-47. 


EARNEO PER SHARE $2 


$1 
OEFICIT PER SHARE 4 


$ 
1933 '35 °36 ‘37 38 °39 1940 


Business: Since changes effected in 1935, company is en- 
gaged solely in crude oil operations and the refining and 
marketing interests have been divorced from parent com- 
pany—a separate corporation (Bareco Oil Co.) having been 
formed and the shares distributed to Barnsdall stockholders. 

Management: Long experienced in the petroleum field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $5.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Somewhat irregular. Dividends in vary- 
ing amounts from 1926 to 1931; omitted until November, 1935. 
Present rate, 60 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Capitalization of intangible drilling costs should 
aid reported earnings. However, level of crude prices will con- 
tinue to determine profits. 

Comment: Divorcement of refining division improved status 
of the stock. However, earnings will undoubtedly continue 
volatile and issue must still be regarded as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Qu. ——Year’s Total—— 

ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Reported *Adjusted Dividends Price ‘Range 
1934.. $0.05 $0.02 D$0.25 D$0.29 D$0.47 D$0.34 None 10 5% 


1935.. D0.15 D0.004 0.25 0.26 0.35 0.58 $0.20 14% — 5 
1936.. 0.22 0.35 0.24 . 0.20 1.01 1.44 0.80 28%4—14% 
1937.. 0.26 0.30 0.32 D0.03 0.85 1.68 1.00 354%4—10 
1938... 0.41 0.34 0.41 0.10 1.26 1.39 1.00 21%—10% 
1939.. 0.25 0.22 0.09 0.20 0.76 1.11 0.90 19%—11% 
1940.. 0.15 0.32 0.25 0.25 " vd 1.20 0.60 13%— 7% 
“After elimination of lease purchase costs and profits on sale of assets. ?To May 


21, 1941 


(For additional Factographs blease turn to page 28) 
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PROS AND CONS 


Concluded from page 4 


not be covered in this article) leads 
to the conclusion that the “pros” of 
inflation outweight the “cons.” It 
appears that current trends, if main- 
tained, can perhaps effect a postpon- 
ment of inflation, but that the balance 
of economic influences is working 


toward the evolution of an_ infla- 
tionary spiral which it will be difficult 
or impossible to restrain once it pro- 
ceeds beyond the formative stages. 
However, the situation may be great- 
ly altered by events in the next few 
months. Major matters of policy 
with respect to taxes, price and pro- 
duction controls and other factors on 
both sides of the supply-demand equa- 
tion have not yet crystallized. In- 
flation may finally prove to be in- 
evitable no matter what comes out of 
Congress and the executive offices in 
the remaining months of 1941. But 
the adoption of more consistent poli- 
cies and the utilization, on an im- 
partial basis, of the controls which 
are available to the Government 
could change the odds. 


and other issyes can be found of com- 
parable investment quality which af- 
ford better returns this investor might 
well consider making such substitu- 
tions. (Another reason supporting 
a transfer from Phelps Dodge 3s is 
the holding of 50 shares of the same 
company’s stock. ) 

As a result of these changes in- 
come will be increased $532.50 an- 
nually, raising the yield on the port- 
folio to 6.1 per cent. The resulting 
portfolio will be less speculative in 
character and holdings will be con- 
fined to issues which are in better 
position to benefit from probable 
trends over the next year. While it 
would be impossible to effect an in- 
crease in income of such proportions 
in many cases, investors should give 
careful thought to the possibility of 
making changes which will not only 
improve their investment position but 
help them to meet the burden of 
higher taxes and living costs. 
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A Message to 


Investors with a 


Problem”’ 


Improve Your Income— 
Recover Lost Capital 


* With incomes on the bar- 
gain counter today you have 
no excuse for delaying the 
task of developing and ex- 
panding yourincome. By act- 
ing promptly you can make 
the proper adjustments on a 
basis that not only will im- 


prove your income, but will © 


also aid you to recover the 
capital lost in securities that 
no longer deserve a place in 
your portfolio. 


* Make the first move today. 
Enroll as a client of the Re- 
search Bureau and register 
your holdings for supervision 
by our staff of specialists. 
Working in a _ completely 
equipped research laboratory 
we guide you in an individual 
program formulated after in- 
tensive study of your particu- 
lar problems. Every move is 
personally directed and expertly 
timed. 


PLEASE EXPLAIN 
(without obligation to me) 
how your Service will aid 
me to take advantage of 
today’s opportunities to 
strengthen my portfolio. 

I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


ADDRESS. 


CLIP AND MAI 


How to 
Make Your 
Investment 
Dollars 
Earn More 


NDICATIONS now are that the de- 
I fense and aid-to-Britain combined 
programs will pass 40 billion dollars, and 
that federal taxes alone may be scaled up 
to absorb as much as 15 per cent of the 
national income—optimistically estimated 
by Treasury officials as in excess of 91 


billion dollars. 


To meet the tremendous increase in the 
tax collector’s levy on your own income 
you must find ways of making your own 
dollar earn more. You cannot afford to 
carry securities that do not pay their way. 
Industrial reports for the first quarter 
point the way to logical changes you 
should make in your holdings. Many cor- 
porations have fallen below pre-defense 
earning levels, but others have been able 
to take care of the increases in their taxes 


and expenses. 


The Financial World 


Research Bureau is equipped to assist 
you in revising your portfolio and gearing 


it to meet your current needs. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 WEST STREET 


Objective: 
Capital enhancement 
(or) Both 


Income [J 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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General Printing Ink Corporation 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 asearnings and Price Range (GPI) 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consoli- dd 
dation of several long established companies. 15 
Office: 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 5 


Number of stockholders (December 31, re) 
1939): Preferred, 625; common, 2,240. 

EARNEO PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 
*Preferred stock ($6 cum. no par) 34,116 shs . 
Common stock su 735, 

1933 °34 "36 "37 "38 "39 1940 


*Redeemable at $105 a share. 


Business: One of the two leading U. S. manufacturers of 
printing and lithographic inks, lithographic machinery, and 
related supplies. Furnishes about one-half of total domestic 
magazine publishers’ ink requirements; newspapers and job- 
printers are also important customers. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4.1 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value of common, $3.80 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
issuance. Varying common payments each year since inaugu- 
ration in 1929; present indicated rate, 15 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Dependence upon the printing and publishing busi- 
ness makes earnings highly sensitive to fluctuations in that 
industry, which in turn follow the pattern of the general 
business cycle. Larger taxes and raw material costs restrict 
earnings possibilities despite increased efficiency in production. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment rank. Common is one 
of the strongly situated units in a cyclical industry. 


“EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’ 


8 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
eee $0.12 $0.22 $0.09 $0.23 $0.66 $0.25 6%— 2% 
0.22 0.22 0.23 0.30 0.97 0.50 4% 
ee 0.33 0.30 0.33 0.36 1.32 - L235 18 —9% 
_ a 0.37 0.46 0.30 0.19 1.32 1.05 19 — 8% 
eer 9.16 0.15 0.17 0.14 0.62 0.50 12%— 6% 
RS 0.24 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.94 0.80 10%— 7 

ar 0.19 0.24 0.12 0.31 0.86 0.60 10 — 5% 


*Adjusted to 4-to-1 split up in March, 1937. To May 21, 1941. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


: Earnings and Price Range (MCG) 
Data revised to May 21, 1941 50 


Incorporated: 1925, N. Y., as successor to 
two companies, the one founded 1899 and the 20 
other, Hill Publishing, in 1902. Office: 330 

West 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 10 


PRICE RANGE 


meeting: Third Saturday in March. Number ° EARNED PER SHARE 

of stockholders (December 31, 1940): about $2 
1,600. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt....... $3,000,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE PY 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 600,000 shs 1933 "35 "26 ‘37 °38 ‘39 1940 


Business: Publishes some 25 trade and scientific publica- 
tions, and Business Week, a businessman’s magazine. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. subsidiary is the world’s largest publisher of 
technical, scientific and business books. Other subsidiaries 
publish non-fiction books; catalogs and directories; and for- 
eign-language publications. Owns 33-story office building. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, $3.4 million; cash, $3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $4.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying disbursements 1926-31; 1937 to 
date. No stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Diversification is an aid toward stability of opera- 
tions. But chief dependence is on advertising revenue from 
capital goods industries. This factor is related to fluctuations 
in cyclical business activity. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more strongly situ- 
ated units in an industry showing erratic earnings record. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 JuneSs0 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
193 $0.19 $0.15 $0.2 ‘ 


5 «$0.04 $0.48 None 10%— 4 
ee 0.25 0.26 0.43 0.14 1.02 None 19%— 7% 
0.34 0.36 0.60 0.35 1.65 None 244% —16 
Eeaweee 0.52 0.50 0.52 0.30 1.84 $0.575 28%— 7 
0.29 0.15 0.16 0.08 0.68 0.15 2%— 7 
|| Reape 0.26 0.20 0.33 0.24 1.03 0.30 10%— 5% 
eS 0.40 0.30 0.40 0.42 1.52 0.75 9%— 5 


*To May 21, 1941. 


Mesta Machine Company 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 60 | 


Incorporated: 1898 in Pa. Office: West 30 
Homestead, Pa. Annual meeting: Third 15 hes} 


PRICE RANGE 


Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 0 

(December 31, 1939): 6,587. naan eros $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None AY 2 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 1,000,000 shs AAW 0 


1933 '34 "35 "36 °37 ‘39 1940 


Business: A leading producer of heavy steel mill machinery. 
Other products include gas and steam engines for blast fur- 
naces, steam and hydraulic forging and bending presses, cast- 
ings and trade marked iron, steel and alloy steel rolls used 
in the rolling of iron, steel, copper, brass, etc. About 90% 
of output is consumed by the larger steel companies. 

Management: Highly regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4.1 million; cash, $5.3 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.8-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made at various rates in every 
year since 1914. Present indicated rate, 50 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Heavy demands on the steel industry as a result 
of the defense program will require purchase of much new 
steel mill equipment. Direct armament orders are also adding 
to company’s volume of business. 

Comment: For the duration of an armament economy, the 
stock must be considered essentially a “defense issue,” as the 
company is both a direct and indirect beneficiary of govern- 
ment orders. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 

Earned per share..... $1.52 $3.11 $4.27 $4.67 $2.91 $2.72 3.08 aes 

Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1.62% 3.75 3.75 3.00 1.50 2.00 *$1.00 
Price Range: 

25% 425% 65 72% 47% 38% *37 

9% 214% 4058 33% 26% 25 24 *28 


“*To May 21, 1941. 


John R. Thompson Company 


i Price R THM 
Data revised to May 21, 1941 Earnings and Price Range ( 


Incorporated: 1914, West Virginia. Office: 7 SS 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. An- 10 
nual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 5 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 0 
1940): 2,031. 
EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
*Capital stock ($25 par)......... 296,300 shs Bonen 0 


$1 
1933 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


“15% owned by Bickfords, Inc. 


Business: Operates a chain of some 103 cafeteria-type restau- 
rants, with 45 units in Chicago, 10 in the New York area and 
the remainder in various important cities of the country. 
The chain serves over 48 million persons annually. Company 
through the purchase of “Henrici’s” restaurant has the right 
to use that name. 

Management: Under leadership of the son of the founder 
of the business. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $1.1 million; cash, $1.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.5-to-1. Book value, $22.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments from 1919 to 1937. None since. 

Outlook: An increase in average sales per customer and a 
close control over operating expenses will be necessary to 
offset higher wholesale costs of food, increasing wages and 
heavier taxes. 

Comment: The operating record and the keenly competitive 
nature of the business place the shares in a highly specula- 
tive position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.38 D$0.25 $0.06 D$0.01 *D$0.58 $0.625 — 4% 
D0.15 D0.05 D0.27 0.29 *DO0.18 0.50 5% 
0.08 0.09 0.06 0.36 0.59 8% 
D0.03 D0.15 D0.23 DO0.23 D0.64 0.37% 4 

D0.28 D0.29 D0.36 0.10 D0.83 None 54— 8% 
pD0.43 D0.07 D0.43 0.12 None 4%— 2% 
D0.18 DO0.04 p0.11 0.24 D0.09 None 6%— 4 

0.13 +None 76 — 44 


*Before extraordinary charges. {To May 21, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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THE AIRLINES 


Concluded from page 9 


the Army (FW, Dec, 18, ’40). Since 
that time, opinion on the subject has 
blown hot and cold. But at the 
moment, it is a fact that air transport 
companies are still getting some new 
equipment—and more is promised. 

In keeping with a recent expres- 
sion of policy by William S. Knud- 
sen, Associate Director of the Office 
of Production Management, the Gov- 
ernment apparently recognizes the 
value of maintaining commercial air- 
line service on a competent founda- 
tion. This is particularly the case 
since the industry’s equipment re- 
quirements are relatively small. It 
may not be generally realized that 
the country’s commercial airline serv- 
ice is carried on with only around 400 
planes. 

As previously mentioned, higher 
taxes were not the major factor in 
the industry’s first quarter showing. 
It is entirely possible, however, that 
these will exert a more prominent in- 
fluence later in the year. Based on 
present indications, current favorable 
status under the “excess” profits law 
should continue. But, manifestly, the 
expected further rise in normal taxes 
will act as a depressant on profits. 

Viewed in broad perspective, there 
is every reason to expect that the air 
transport industry will attain new vol- 
ume records in 1941. But ability to 
translate increased revenues into sat- 
isfactory earnings will depend upon 
(1) extent of traffic gains; (2) im- 
pact of new taxes; (3) ability to con- 
trol operating expenses ; and (4) suc- 
cess of efforts to increase load factors. 

As far as holders of aircraft equi- 
ties are concerned, the long term pic- 
ture continues to promise impressive 
growth. But it is important for such 
individuals to recognize that, by its 
nature, the industry is highly specu- 
lative and that earnings and dividend 
possibilities are largely factors of 
longer range import. 


Tin Plate Output— 
One Way of Putting It 


A year’s output of tin plate from 
American mills would make a giant 
can 1414 miles high and large enough 
to enclose Pittsburgh. 
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A Book for Keeping a Simple Record 
Of Your Personal Finances— 


“MY FINANCES” 


To those who appreciate the advan- 
tages of keeping an up-to-date record 
of personal affairs, stocks bought and 
sold, bonds, income from all sources, 
income deductions for tax purposes, 
etc., etc., we suggest ''My Finances." 
This Loose-Leaf Personal Record Book 
has ruled forms for each purpose and 
its handy index tabs, specially devised, 
help to make the book a great con- 
venience. Size 63 x 9 inches; 75 ruled 
forms, $4.25, postpaid. 


The Ideal 
Birthday 
GIFT 


FREE! If in doubt ask for free sample 
forms from “My Finances" and other per- 
sonal investment record books. 


LATEST "STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL" 


Reprints all regular Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD from August 16, 1939 to 
April 23, 1941. Why should anyone risk his money on hunches, tips or blind chance when 
he can turn to this Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, get the vital facts needed to 
evaluate a company—its business, its management, its financial position, its working capital 
ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends and price-range, its prospects for the future? 
Here is priceless information for the careful investor. 1660 regular and condensed Factographs 
fully indexed—thumb-nail, statistical analyses of every company with stocks listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb, paper covers, $3.85; two consecutive books only $5.85. 
(Subscription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph Books, saving $7.90.) 


OUR BEST BARGAIN OF THE MONTH 
$4.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $2.00! 


(1) "12-YEAR PRICE RANGE of All Common Stocks on 


FOUR 


Mow Vork Stock $1.00 

(2) 10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS & DIVIDENDS $1.00 
or All WN, Y¥. Common Stocks. $1.00 

(3) HOW NEW TAXES WILL AFFECT EARNINGS of BOOKS 

(4) “INVESTING FOR WIDOWS & RETIRED  INDI- ONLY 
VIDUALS" (Portfolios of $10,000 to $200,000)..... $1.00 


$2.00 


(Any 2 of the above four $1.00 books only $1.50) 


FREE ON REQUEST 


(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation" 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly "Stock Charts”’ 

(3) List of Books on "Stock Market Investment’ 

(4) List of Books and Charts on "Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 


(5) Sample Ruled Forms from "Mi-Reference" and ''My-Finances''— 
Personal Investment Record Books 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Bon Ami Company 


The Bullard Company 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 Earnings ond Price Range (BM)B 
Incorporated: 1915, Delaware. Business Hanae 
originally established in 1886. Office: 17 45 
Battery Place. New York City. Annual 30 —_ 
meeting: Third Thursday in March. Num- 5 
+ stockholders (April, 1941): about 0 
3, 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE $6 

*Class ‘‘A’’ common stock ($4 $4 
non-cum. partic. no par)...... 94,583 shs $2 

Class ‘‘B’”’ common stock (no 0 
200,000 shs 


*Not-callable; ‘‘A’’ stockholders participate equally as a class with ‘‘B’’ stock- 
holders after latter have received $2.50 per annum. 

Business: Manufactures, through subsidiaries, a cleaning 
and polishing compound in cake and powder form, sold to 
wholesalers in the United States and foreign countries under 
the widely advertised trade name “Bon Ami.” Feldspar, a 
principal ingredient, is mined by subsidiaries. 

Management: Has a long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $3.1 million; cash, $634,705; marketable securities, $1.6 
million. Working capital ratio: 7.6-to-1. Book value: Class 
“B,” $9.63 per share. 

Dividend Record: Exceptionally liberal. Present annual 
rate of $4 on “A” and $2.50 on “B” established in 1927, with 
numerous extras in cash and stock. 

Outlook: A strong trade position, the nature of the com- 
pany’s product and continued aggressive advertising suggest 
well maintained sales, but increasing taxes may restrict profits. 

Comment: Highly consistent dividend record has established 
shares among the most highly regarded stable income issues. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “B” STOCK: 


>. eee: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
ae $0.66 $0.89 $0.79 $0.77 $3.11 $3.00 414%—40 
1935 0.65 0.78 0.78 0.66 2.87 2.50 47% —38 
 _ Bee 0.71 0.95 0.87 0.86 3.38 3.00 47 —39 
0.87 0.99 0.94 0.98 3.78 3. 4644—39 
eae 0.92 0.93 0.94 0.99 3.78 3.50 52%—40 
| eee 0.91 1.04 0.95 1.11 4.01 3.75 63%—51 
Saas 0.93 0.93 0.80 0.99 3.65 3.25 70%—515 


*To May 21, 1941. 


Bucyrus-Erie Company 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (BY) 
Incorporated: 1927, Del., as a consolidation 25 
of Bucyrus Company, Incorporated in 1911 
and successor to company founded in 1881, 15 
and Erie-Steam Shovel Company, established 10 H HH} 
in 1883. Office: South Milwaukee, B 5 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in Marc 0 2 
Number of stockholders (March 15, 1941): 
Preferred, 1,355; common, 9,480. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $1 
60,343 shs 1933 ‘34 "35 "36 ‘37 "38 1940 
Common stock ($5 par)....... 1,225,727 shs 


~ *Callable at $120 per share. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of excavating 
machinery and related equipment. Products are used in gen- 
eral contracting, dredging, irrigation, mining, public works 
projects, and levee work. Also supplies steam, electric, “gas” 
and Diesel-electric power units for use with its apparatus. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1940, $12 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.8-to-1. Indicated book value of common, $10.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1936 
recapitalization. Varying common dividends 1928-31; 1937; 
1939 to date; no regular basis. 

Outlook: Because of character of operations, a high rate of 
heavy industry activity is requisite for realization of full 
earnings potentialities. Facilities are well adapted to produc- 
tion of many types of defense material. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; com- 
mon carries the risks inherent in heavy industry equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year ended: June 30 31 Year’s Total ae Price Range 
D$0.25 36 D$0.61 None 9%— 3% 
D0.18 08 D0.28 None 4% 
0.19 0.72 None 21%— 8% 
0.30 0.90 1.20 $0.75 25%— 6% 
0.12 0.08 0.20 None 13%— 5% 
eee 0.38 0.71 1.09 None 13%— 7 

eee 0.73 0.98 1.71 1.00 12%— 6% 


*Adjusted to recapitalization of July, 1936. To May 21, 1941. 


eceanings and Price Range (BLD) 
Data revised to May 21, 1941 40 -mreensr 

Incorporated: 1894, Conn., as Bullard Ma- 30 egugeli 
chine Tool Co. Present title adopted 1929. 20, 
Business originally established in 1880. 10 
Office: Bridgeport, Conn. Annual meeting: 0 $9 
Third Wednesday in March. Number of EARNED PER SHARE $6 
stockholders (March 19, 1941): 2,641. $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non OEFICIT PER SHARE 33 
Capital stock (no par).......... 276,000 1933 '34 “36 °37 °38 1940 


Business: A leading manufacturer of high-speed automatic 
machinery, the most important single product being a “Mult- 
Au-Matic” machine for fabricating automotive parts. Output 
normally is used principally by automotive, railroad equip- 
ment and aircraft industries. Has also a metal cleaning process 
which is licensed to metal-working companies. 

Management: Bullard family well represented on directorate. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $1.7 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.5-to-1. Book value of stock, $14.86 a share. 

Dividend Record: Except for five years, dividends paid 1899- 
1930. Resumed 1936. No stated basis at present. 

Outlook: For the duration of the defense program, arma- 
ment output will be a much more important factor than de- 
mand from normal outlets. Profit growth will be restricted by 
rising taxes. 

Comment: Exceptional position of machine tool companies 
under the defense program makes for low market appraisal 
of current earnings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.75 D$0.35 $0.40 None 15%— 5% 
0.1 0.94 1.06 None 24%— 8% 
ues 1.23 1.28 2.51 $1.75 3542—-20% 
1.69 1.50 3.19 2.00 45%—10% 
0.37 D0.45 D0.08 0.25 29 —13% 
0.16 0.88 0.25 30 —15% 
4.35 1.80 6.15 2.00 36 —20 


*To May 21, 1941. 


Cutler-Hammer, Incorporated 


sqharnings and Price Range (CEH) 


Data revised to May 21, 1941 40 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as successor 30 
to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., founded in 20 
1899, Office: 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, 10 it 
Wisc. Annual meeting: Last Monday in i) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


March. Number of stockholders (April 23, $2 
1941): about 3,900. $1 
Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE 
Capital stock (no par).......... 659,998 shes 1933 '34 35 "36°37 38 “39 1940 


Business: Manufacturer of a broad line of electrical control 
apparatus, including automatic motor starters, speed regula- 
tors, and elevator and machine tool controllers, in addition 
to various other specialized mechanisms. Products are used 
by virtually all industries, particularly steel, automobiles, 
mines, textiles, utilities, shipbuilding and air-conditioning. 

Management: Includes leading factors in industry. 

Financia! Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1940, $4 million; cash, $706,987. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common stock, $11.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment by present company in 
1929; omitted 1931-1934 and 1938; no present regular rate. 

Outlook: Numerous applications of company’s products in 
industries stimulated by defense program demands indicate 
continuance of high rate of operations, but considerable part 
of profit gains will be absorbed by new taxes. 

Comment: The company’s record necessitates a speculative 
rating for the shares. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 ave 30) “Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
7$0.1 *D$0.06 $0.10 None 10%— 5% 
1935 70.33 bee 70.58 0.91 $0.12% 23%— 8 
5:0 $0.35 0.52 $0.61 0.51 1.99 1.37% 
0.68 0.83 0.47 D0.05 1.93 1.25 4534—18%4 
DO.05 D0.06 D0.26 D0.09 None 29%—13% 
Schnee sh 0.09 0.28 0.25 0.61 1,23 0.75 25 —13 
0.61 0.51 0.28 0.54 1.94 50 23 —145% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split-up, October, 1937. +Six months earnings. t¢Includi 
40 cents, payable June 14, 1941. §To May 21, 1941. Pos ee 
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Gold Is Still 
a Mystery 


* in is an old game of now you 
see it and now you don’t, with which 
we are familiar. But it cannot be 
applied to gold, for once we saw it, 
even felt it, but now it has passed 
completely out of sight and the mys- 
tery of why this concealment has be- 
come necessary continues to perplex 
the public mind. 

Our gold hoard is now over $22 
billion, and all this metal has been 
returned to the earth from which it 
was once mined. That is what it 
really amounts to by putting it under- 
ground in places of safety. 

Beyond the intimation that our gold 
hoard is used as a base to assure the 
soundness of our currency in circu- 
lation, no other logical reason is ad- 
vanced to explain this special and 
strange treatment of our gold hold- 
ings. 

When gold is in hiding the psy- 
chological effect is harmful, and its 
absence from circulation is considered 
by many of our sound economists as 
one of the main influences for the 
continued unsettlement in business, 
which all the explanations so far 
vouchsafed to justify the concealment 
of gold has not removed. 

If there is one single thing that 
could be credited with the power to 
touch off a vigorous spark to our lag- 
ging confidence it would be the put- 
ing of gold back in circulation. When 
ten and twenty dollar gold pieces pass 
from hand to hand they symbolize the 
existence of real wealth in a manner 
which no amount of paper currency 
can succeed in doing. 


How to Shoot 
Away a Fortune 


A 50-calibre machine gun firing 
steadily for an hour uses up to 
$5,050 of ammunition. A four-bar- 
relled machine gun of a larger calibre 
firing for an hour uses up to $131,000 
of ammunition. “Such consumption 
of ammunition,’ recently stated 
William L. Batt, deputy director of 
production, OPM, “provides some 
inkling of the physical size of the 
defense program.” 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 

Abbott Laboratories .......... 40c Q June 30 June 12 
Alabama Power $5 pf....... Q ug. 1 July 18 
Do $6 of $1.50 Q July 1 June 13 
Q July 1 June 13 
of Amer.. June 10 May 29 
Am. Forging & Sock........ -- May 28 May 23 
Q June 16 May 20 
Am. Laundry Machy........... Q June 2 May 20 
Amer. Mach, & Fdry.......... Oc .. June 26 June 10 

Am. Sumatra Tobacco.......... Q June 16 June 2 
Ave. Pe. June 16 May 31 
S June 16 May 31 
Associates Q June 30 June 12 
Bangor Hydro El Q July 1 June 10 
Do 6% pf. .. Q July June 10 
Bayuk Cigars . .- June 16 May 31 
Beech Nut Pkg Q July June 10 
Bon Ami A...... Q July 31 July 15 
Q July 31 July 15 
Borne- Scrymser 2... June 14 May 29 
25e .. July 1 June 12 
ky Oar $1.75 Q July 1 June 12 
Capitol cube Products.........15¢ .. June 20 June 10 
$1.12% Q July June 20 

Chesapeake & Ohio 75e Q July 1 June 
Chesebrough Mig. .......cscees $1 Q June 23 May 31 

Chickasha Cotton Oil.. ..25¢ .. June 20 June 
Chic. Flexible Shaft . .. June 30 June 20 
25c .. June 20 June 10 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms....... 50c Q June 30 June 12 
Cont’l Diamond Fibre........ 25¢ Q June 13 June 2 
Gil .. June 30 June 2 
Cont’] Steel Corp. .........-. 25c .. July 1 June 13 
Copperweld Steel............-- 20c .. June 10 May 31 
62%ce Q June 10 May 31 
Crucible ee Q June 30 June 16 
a, 50e Q June 30 June 20 
.. June 14 June 4 


Cutler 

Davidson Chemical . aie 

Diamond Iron Wks.. ‘ 

Dictaphone Corp...... SOc .. 

Dominion Foundries & ane. «ae Q July 2 June 20 
ic 


Driver Harris & Co......e.cecs June 25 June 12 
Du Pont de $1. June 14 May 26 
eee 1.12% Q July 25 July 10 
Duquesne Lt, x" SH Blrcecn $1.25 Q July 15 June 16 
Edison Bros. Stores.......... 30c Q June 14 May 31 

Elec. Storage Battery.......... 50ec Q June 30 June 

Electographic Corp. .......... 25c Q June 2 May 24 

Empire Power Corp. ” pf...$1.50 Q June 20 June 

Fed. Mining & Smelt.......... $1 .. June 20 May 29 

First Nat’l Stores. . 62%c Q July 1 June 5 

Gamewell Co. ..... ....25¢ .. June 14 June 4 

20e Q June 30 May 31 
$1.25 Q July May 31 

Gaylord Container ......... 12%e June 16 May 31 

Gen. Publie “Utilities $5 pf...$1.25 Q July 1 June 20 

Gillette Safety = Ae $1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 

Gt. Northern Paper........... 50c . June 2 May 20 

Gulf —_— Utilities $6 pf...$1.50 Q June 16 May 29 

vine $1.37% Q June 16 May 29 

Hall 25e Q June 20 June 5 

Hammermill Paper ........... 25¢ June 20 June 5 

eS eee 75¢ Q June 16 June 2 

Heyden Chemical ............. 75c .. June 2 May 23 

Homestake Mining.......... 37%c M May 26 May 20 

Humble Oil & Ref........... 374%ec .. July 1 May 31 

50c .. June 26 June 10 

Q July 15 June 20 

Interstate Dept. Stores........ l5e .. July 15 June 19 

Intertype Corp. ........ “a ‘ 29 

Jaeger Machine ..... 

TOWEL TES 

Johns-Manville Corp. .. as 

Kennecott Copper ............ 25e .. 

Kings oe $1.75 Q July 1 June 16 
$1. July 1 June 16 
July 1 June 16 

ee ad Stores June 12 June 2 
.-$1.75 Q June 2 May 16 

Kress (S. H.) & Co June 14 May 24 

Lake Shore Mines .. June 16 June 2 

Lehn & Fink Products. .35¢ .. June 14 May 31 

June 16 June 2 

Liquid Carbonic ‘ July 1 June 14 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Record 


Company Rate riod able 
Mesta Machine Co.............50¢ -. July 1 June 16 
Se Edison $7 pr. pf.$1.75 Q July 1 June 2 
$1.50 July 1 June 2 
Q July 1 June 2 
Q July 1 June 2 
R Q July 1 June 2 
Mich. Steel Tube Products. lie .. June 10 May 28 
— G. L. Co. (Del.) 6% pf.$1 50 Q June 2 May 20 
$1.37% Q June 2 Muy 20 
Do $5. $1.27% Q June 2 Muy 20 
$1.25 Q June 2 May 20 
Mississipot Power Co. $7 pf.$1.75 Q July 1 June 20 
Do $1.50 Q July 1 June 26 
Uttiities 7% pf. ..$1.75 Q June 2 May 21 
Monarch Mach. Tool .......... $1 .. June 2 May 23 


Muskogee Co. ......... 25e June 14 June 2 
Muskegon Piston Ring. . 25¢ .. June 30 June 12 
Nat’] Standard Co........ We Q July 1 June 13 
New England T. & T....... $1.75 June 30 June 10 
Newmont Mining ..........37%c .. June 16 May 29 
Ohio Water — ay ..$1.50 .. June 30 June 10 
Oklahoma G. & E. 7% pf...$1.75 Q June 14 May 31 
$1.50 Q June 14 May 31 
30c .. July June 14 
Petroleum 20c .. June 28 June 12 
Phila. 1.50 Q July 1 June 2 
$1.25 Q July 1 June 
Pioneer cia Mines ... ---l0e Q July 2 May 31 
Pitts. & L. Erie R.R... -- June 16 23 
Powdrell & Alexander .. June 16 June 2 
Procter & Gamble pf. ...... $1.25 Q June 14 May 23 
Pub. Service of Col. 7% pf..58%ce M June 2 May 20 
Do 6% =. Dieaewendsaaleneea 50c M June 2 May 20 
CO Eee 41%c M June 2 May 20 
Pub. Ser. Bice. & Gas 5 Q June 30 May 29 
Q June 30 May 29 
Q July 1 June 10 
Q July 1 June 10 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. ..... .. June 16 May 31 
Rayonier, Inc. ....... June 2 May 24 
Reed Roller Bit Co...........2 Q June 30 June 20 
Reeves (Daniel) .......... Q June 16 May 31 
4 Steel pr. pf Q July i June 10 
Q July 1 June 10 
men ‘tte. 25¢ Q June 16 May 31 
wa 25c Q June 16 May 31 
Shattuck (F. G.) Co..........- 10c .. June 20 June 2 
Standard Oil (Ky.) .......... 25e Q June 16 May 31 
Standard Oil (Ohio)........ 37%e Q June 14 May 31 
Sunshine Mining Q June 30 June 
Sutherland Paper ... June 14 May 31 
ad Q July 1 June 2 
.. June 30 June 16 
Thompson Prod................50c .. July 1 June 20 
Twentieth Cent.-Fox pf..... 37%c Q June 30 June 16 
err June 14 May 31 
U. Q July 1 June 14 
cD 3 1.50 Q June 20 May 29 
25¢ Q July 1 June 20 
Wentworth Mig. 10e .. June 10 May 28 
20e7 Q June 10 May 31 
15e July 1 June 10 
ACCUMULATED 
Am. Pub. S’ve. 7% pf....... $1.75 .. June 20 May 31 
So. West Util. $7 
1.75 .. June 20 May 31 
Do $1.50 .. June 20 May 31 
Cons. Film Industries pf......25c .. July 1 June 10 
Deter $1 .. July 1 June 17 
Empire Power $2.25 part. ..50c .. June 10 June 2 
Oil .. June 27 June 13 


EXTRA 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 10c .. June 30 June 12 
l0c .. June 16 May 20 
Am. Laundry Machy.......... .. June 2 May 20 
Beech-Nut Packing .......... 2 .. July 1 June 10 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co.. .. June 23 May 31 
Gaylord Container ..... nan .. June 16 May 31 
Kennecott Copper ............ .. June = May 31 
Nat. Standard Co... June 13 
Reed Roller Bit Co............5¢ .. June 30 June 20 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


3 Months he Aoril 


0.60 
16 woe April 
American Crystal Sugar............ 
American Type Founders.......... 
6 Months March’ 31 


Montgemery Ward 


08 

3 Months March 31 
Abbott Laboratories ............. 38 1.19 
0.78 0.48 
Am. Zinc, Lead & Smelting...... 0.20 DO0.009 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.31 0.49 


1941 1940 
6 Months to April 30 
0.99 0.47 


EARNED PER SHARE 1940 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 months te March 31 
Electric Bond & Share............ $0.11 $0.02 
Gaylord Container ............... 0.36 0.24 
er 0.17 0.08 
International Nickel ............. 0.60 0.64 
International Products ........... 0.28 0.25 
Muskegon Piston Ring............ 0.36 sa 
Paeifie Western Oll.............. DO0.04 0.06 
Standard Oil of Kansas (Del.}.... 0.67 0.61 
Texas Gulf Producing ............ 0.10 0.21 
United Air Lines Transport....... DO.68 D0.16 
Worthington Pump & Machinery.... 2.11 1.53 
13 Weeks om March 29 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film....... 0.003 
28 weeks 13 


12 Month: 
on 


D—Deficit. 
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Penn-Dixie Cement $7 pf. By 


Week Ended 


Week Ended——— 


Weekly Trade Indicators “May May May 18 Weekly Car Loadings May 11 
Miscellaneous Eastern District ay 
Production (U.S.A.)...... 127,225 132,380 98,480 Baltimore 69,134 $3,708 
mf tee peration ( of Cap 99. 99. son...... ,446 ,402 
“Total Car Loadings (cars).... 861,277 837,149 679,065 Lackaw’na & West’rn 17,544 gts 
4 itv i 9, 28,347 22,7 
* i bbl 2.784 3.756 3.835 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 28,229 28,084 20,922 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) go . 137'769 122'747 107'343 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,901 $3,815 $2,481 Pere Marquette ...........+... 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,036 3,395 2,437 Wabash ..... 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,558 867 1,303 Western Maryland ............ 3,131 37 53 
: Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 161.6 170.0 117.3 19900 40.000 
: *Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville......... 30,308 22,181 27,654 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air 16, 
( ) yw $3400" 934007 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,751 9,831 5,116 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. J St.Paul& P 30958 95'110 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 20.00 20.00 18.75 Chic., au ac. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)....-... Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 28,485 «27,913 23,573 
0.09 0.0780 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 25,544 23,617 20,556 
0:96 0:96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 22,106 21,920 19,613 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,331 5,611 4,854 
0°89 0.79% Denver & Rio Grande Western. 6,250 5,831 5,192 
Corn (per bushel). 00346 “0978 Southern Pacific System........ 44,428 45,464 37,102 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.).......... Union Pacific ................. 25,067 25,374 20:661 
> Federal Reserve Reports May 14 May 7 May 15 Western Pacific 4,185 4,450 3,574 
Member Banka, 201 Cities City 4,328 4,716 3,603 
43 442 473 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 12,193 12,175 11,035 
Other loans for Securities...... 44: , 5205 5 345 4565 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 14,089 14,021 12,475 7914 7369 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,700 3,688 3,474 4,50. 4,08 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... warts 
Ti 5,435 5, 5, 
318 317 458 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System ecnditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.. 2,239 2,229 2,518 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money * Circulation..... 9,155 9,151 7,598 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
Indicators (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) indicators 
XJ 8s *$47,512 *$42,769 J. S. Refine opper 
:Shipbuilding 360 | EE | (tons)? 123.580 68.66 
yess 276 a 23,5 38,665 
tRailroad Equipment Orders : 320 | | | | 460 on 97,761 159,795 
Freight Cars 16,091 1,812 ee “Movement (tons) 
Advertising Lineage: 300 PRC + 440 7 
Canadian Magazines.. 236,823 251,693 Sy; 420 on Hand. 81,234 
——APRIL—— 260 T T | 400 wn Consumption ........ 71,374 50,103 
Magazine Advertising: | | s 63,305 70,699 
National Weeklies— O 240 . 380 & Stocks on Hand 329,767 162,282 
(lines) ........ 1,047,219 = on Hand. ..... 329.767 162.2 2 
Trade Paper Ads (pages): S 220 t 360 Z Refrigerators ........ 448,835 315,935 
Class Magazines .... 711692 & 340 Lint Consumed (bales) 920,142 623,098 
+New Financing ........ $39. 5 $53.9 5 ' 1 | | 113990 Gear Sales Index No... 292 128 
P “tion : | | ‘tion (tons) .... 93,6 383,447 
“units) . ..*15,858.7 *14, 300 5 — (tons) 194,692 231,230 
Ci *490.6 *425. = t tocks : 
25.6 -—!#-|INVENTORIES 280 ‘Total, U.S. (bbls.). *559.1 *543.9 
(ibs.) ......... *3.5 *3.4 Piano Output (units).. 12,848 8,566 
ate 97.6 61.2 Land and Fats (lbs.) *320.3 *268.8 
Pig Iron Activity: 220 Meat All Kinds (Ibs.). *962.3 *830.7 
Production (net tons)  *4.3 *3.1 Poultry (Ibs.) ...... *129.9 *115.4 
Active Blast Furnaces 195 157 ¢ 200 Braits (ibs.) ........ *99.0 *89.7 
nthracite (ne 0 “2.6 *3. 
Plane Output. 1,427 1932 '33 '34 '35 ‘36 '38 '40:) FMAMJ J ASOND 
yy Construction: eig ,415,127 1,040,175 
$381.6 $211.8 1941 Index Number ...... 138.90 
*Millions. *Corporate new issues only, excluding refunding. {At first of month. §American Trucking Association (206 car- 
riers in 38 states). 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
30 20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
> 1941 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Bsn 
| May ay 
+ 15.. 115.73 27.77 17.32 39.42 495,990 713 111 419 183 3 40 91.31 $7,910,000 on 
16.. 115.86 27.94 17.35 39:51 286,960 570 188 222 160 1 38 91.36 5,450,000 16 
| 116.11 27.82 17.22 39.51 140,540 400 164 109 127 1 13 91.35 2,680,000 17 
9... 116.15 27.82 17.30 39.53 223,010 530 170 179 181 4 28 91.31 4,120,000 19 
20.. 117.65 28.25 17.31 40.02 471,050 683 344 175 164 7 27 91.37 7,070,000 20 
a 117.82 28.12 17.25 40.00 544, 200 682 323 179 180 15 21 91.46 6,340,000 21 
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This is Part 5 of a series which will cover all common 
' stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange. When 
considering the showing of any individual stock in the 
10-year average columns, it should be recognized that 


there are three basic types of issue: (1) business 
cycle stocks; (2) stable income issues: and (3) long 
term trend stocks. (Any stocks for which 1940 earnings 
are not yet available will be presented in a later issue.) 


10-Year Earnings and Dividend Record of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE=— 


(PART 5) 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 199 $80 Average 
Common Stock: 
Comma BEBe ......0sccceece Earnings.... 2.11 0.48 3.97 2.60 3.31 4.33 2.26 2.31 3.64 3.88 2.89 
Dividend.... 1.60 1.30 1.10 1.90 2.50 4.00 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.00 1.97 
Capital Admin, ‘‘A’”’........ . .D0.26 D0.60 D0.33 D0.09 D0.13 0.44 0.50 D0.13 0.17 0.23 D0.02 
Dividend....Ncne None None None None 1.00 0.50 None None None 0.15 
Carolina Clinch. & Ohio.... Earnings... . Leased jointly by Atlantic Coast Line and, and ---—- -—— 
(stamped) Dividend.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.0 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Cerpenter Steel ............ Earnings. . .£D1.64 £D1.09 £D1.53 £0.51 £1.12 £1.89 £3.31 £0.68 £0.88 £4.05 0.82 
Dividend.... 0.53 0.40 0.31 0.33 0.42 1.12 1.85 0.40 1.30 2.75 0.94 
Carriers & General......... Earnings.... 0.57 0.23 0.16 0.28 0.23 0.38 0.42 0.12 0.22 0.28 0.29 
Dividend.... 0.62% 0.32% 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.35 0.35 0.15 0.15 0.22% 0.28 
Caen, (J. .18.35 D17.37. D14.66 D7.38 5.70 12.37 *n13.98 j8.89 jD1.87 j3.45 D0.52 
Dividend.... 4.50 None None None None 4.00 6.00 5.00 None 3.00 2.25 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... eee Rarnings.... 0.72 D0.86 0.16 1.94 3.16 5.07 5.25 1.41 2.88 4.16 2.39 
Dividend.... 3.00 0.62% 0.12% 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 
Celamece Carp. Earnings... .D0.81 D0.93 3.32 1.25 1.99 2.25 2.20 0.26 3.53 3.39 1.65 
Dividend....None None None None None 1.50 2.45 None 0.50 1.25 0.55 
Carp. ...Earnings..mD0.82 mD2.73  mD1.87. mD1.04 j0.27 j1.10 j2.09 j0.60 j0.95 j0.96 D0.05 
Dividend....None None None None None None 0.60 None None None 0.06 
Central Aguirre ........ Earnings... .g1.52 g1.92 22.65 g2.95 g2.14 g3.42 g3.95 g2.66 g1.51 g1.64 2.44 
Dividend.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.00 1.12% 1.50 1.50 1.71 
Central Foundry ........... Earnings. ... July, 0.05 DO0.10 D0.69 0.07 0.14 D0.10 
Dividend.... .... ree None None None None None None 
Central Railroad of N. J...Earnings.... 0.11 ea 66 nea Ds. 60 D8.55 D10.87 D7.59 D15.54 D9.39 D11.39 D8.39 
Dividend.... 8.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.80 
Central Violeta Sugar..... . Earnings. ... 1936—_—- i1.63 iD0.09 i0.51 i0.07 0.53 
Dividend.... .... roe ee Bets 0.50 None 0.25 None 0.19 
Century Ribbon Mills...... .Earnings.... 0.75 D2.72 0.95 0.51 D0.4 40 3.32 0.27 D2.77 1.03 D2.21 D0.35 
Dividend....None None None None None None 0.40 0.10 None None 0.05 
Cerro de Pasco Copper..... Earnings... .D2.64 D4.60 DO0.27 1.59 3.62 3.38 5.18 1.77 2.27 2.40 1.27 
Dividend.... 1.38 0.25 None 1.50 3.00 4.00 $48 4.00 4.00 4.00 2.79 
Certain-teed Products ..... Earnings... .D3.07 DS5.34 D3.96 D3.38 D0.47 D1.62 DO0.54 D0.43 D0.14 D1.87 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None None 
NE 5 cnsscuienie Earnings.... 0.23 D0.96 D0.30 0.60 1.04 1.82 2.14 1.25 1.92 2.13 0.99 
Dividend.... 0.75 0.25 0.13% 0.33% 0.434 1.05 1.17 0.85 1.10 1.50 0.76 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. Earnings... .d1.46 dD0.44 4dD2.13 d0.68 d0.66 d2.34 d1.98 dD0.03 d2.25 0.80 
Dividend.... 0.93 0.82 0.14 0.50 0.68 1.00 2.25 0.25 0.10 0.90 0.76 
Checker Cab Mfg. .......... Earnings.... 3.98 D7.58 D2.77 D3.28 0.02 6.00 D2.84 D2.72 D3.47 6.01 D0.66 
Dividend.... 1.80 None None None None None None None None None 0.18 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ . Earnings.... 3.49 3.07 3.69 3.67 4.05 5.72 4.43 2.62 3.49 4.31 3.42 
Dividend.... 2.50 2.50 2.57% 2.80 2.80 3.80 3.80 2.00 2.50 3.a5 2.85 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... .Earnings.... 3.61 3.41 3.69 4.07 4.03 5.69 5.45 mas 1.03 D0.05 3.31 
Dividend.... 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 2.88 3.00 3.00 4.70 1.20 None 2.48 
Chic. & Eastern Ill. R.R...Earnings..rD20.82 rD19.85 1rD14.02 1rD11.81  rD11.71 rD6.95 rD8.55 rD11.37 rD10.24 rD9.91 D12.52 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None None 
Chicago Gt. Western....... Earnings. . .rD2.08 rD7.10 rD5.23 rD5.43 rD5.22 rD3.25 rD6.07 rD6.61 rD4.21 rD3.99 D4.92 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None None 
Chicago Mail Order........ Earnings.... 0.87 1.80 0.64 2.02 2:33 2.86 1.50 0.63 0.91 0.92 1.45 
Dividend.... 0.50 1.00 None 1.00 2.00 2.87% 1.50 0.50 1.00 0.25 1.06 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool... Earnings. . er ed D7.32 D2.66 D1.09 0.48 2.58 2.50 0.16 0.33 3.01 D0.81 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None None 
Chic. Rock Island & Pac... Earnings... .D5.32 D18.19 D19.66 D21.07 D25.00 D22.44 D17.65 D20.12 D16.01 D12.33 D17.78 
Dividend.... 2.25 None None None None None None None None None 0.23 
Earnings.... 2.64 1.56 1.27 0.29 0.46 2.01 0.25 0.19 1.04 1.04 1.08 
Dividend.... 3.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.38 
Earnings.. .fD1.65 £D0.47 £1.31 £3.28 £2.15 £0.56 £D0.21 £0.72 £D0.51 £0.37 0.56 
Dividend....None None 0.75 2.00 2.00 1.50 None 0.75 0.25 0.50 0.78 
Earnings... . D0.06 D1.43 D1.49 D0.91 D0.44 0.09 0.49 D3.14 D1.65 D3.30 D1.18 
Dividend.... 1.20 None None None None None None None None None None 
Earnings. §0.11 §D0.61 §D0.08 $0.50 §0.88 $1.22 $5.07 §2.92 $2.39 $3.15 1.56 
Dividend.... 1.25 None None None 0.25 1.00 423 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.23 
Earnings.... 0.48 D2.58 2.78 2.19 8.07 14.25 11.66 4.32 8.48 8.69 5.83 
Dividend.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 5.00 5.50 4.08 
City Ice & Fuel............. Earnings.... 4.43 2.35 2.20 2.45 1.45 2.20 1.74 1.33 1.60 0.93 2.07 
Dividend.... 3.60 2.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.40 1.20 1.20 2.02 
City Investing ............. Earnings. . .d39.01 d4.16 d2.93 d0.38 d0.17 d0.35 d2.89 d0.26 dD1.02 dD0.84 4.83 
Dividend.... 7.50 5.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 3.50 2.50 2.50 3.10 
Earnings... .al2.65 aD1.95 aD0.89 aD0.69 a0.25 a0.51 a0.48 a0.05 a0.71 a0.94 D0.32 
Dividend....None None None None None None None None None None None 
Clark Equipment ........... Earnings... . D0.84 D3.73 D0.80 0.48 DO.31 1.82 4.56 0.64 4.43 5.91 1.22 
Dividend.... 1.50 None 0.25 0.80 0.80 1.60 1.80 0.25 2.25 3.25 1.25 
Cleveland & Pitts. R.R.....Earnings.... Leased to Peagayvenin Railroad 
Dividend.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Cleve, Cin. Chi. & St. L... Earnings.... Controlled and my A New York Central RR. 
Dividend.... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Cleveland Graphite ......... Earnings. aie rt” ; 10 417 1.58 3.95 3.85 4.67 0.96 5.42 4.10 2.58 
Dividend.... 0.5 0.374% 0.40 0.87% 1.50 2.50 2.80 1.00 2.50 2.00 1.45 


Fiscal years end: a—12 mos. to Jan. 31 (one year later than the column headings). d—12 mos. to April 30. f—12 mos. to June 30. g—12 mos. to 
July 31. i—12 mos. to August 31. j—12 mos. to Sept. 30. m—Calendar year Dec. 31. n—10 mos. to Oct. 31. r-—On old common stock. D—Deficit. 


*—Fiscal year changed. §—Before depreciation and/or depletion. 
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THE THE THING! 


_ _Right, Ben Hogan! 


The smoke of slower-burning 
Camels gives you 


28% 


Less Nicotine 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested—less than 


"You bet | smoke 
Camels; they burn 
slower and smoke 


Extra Mild 


any of them—according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itself 


135 POUNDS—but they say he has the greatest 
swing in golf. And tochampion Ben Hogan,Camel’s 
extra mildness is mighty important. Important to 
any smoker... because this extra mildness is in 
the smoke itself. 

And Camels give you less nicotine in the smoke 
than any of the other 4 largest-selling brands 
tested ... 28% less than the average of the other 
brands. Extra mildness—extra freedom from nico- 
tine in the smoke. Switch to Camels now! 


always hits the spot. Hm... | 
That's why | don’t And Camels 
smoke so much 


tire of smoking 
; Cooler, too! 


Camels” 


it’s swell to get that EXTRA 
SMOKING PER PACK. 
That's ECONOMY!” 


> “THAT CAMEL FLAVOR is something very 
+ special,” says Ben Hogan (above). Yes, too-fast 
burning in a cigarette dulls flavor and fragrance. 
_ Camels burn slower, give you a cooler, more flavor- 
ful smoke... and /ess nicotine (see above). 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER 
than the average of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them—Camels also give you a 
smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 


EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 
For even greater economy and con- 


venience, get Camels by the carton at 
attractive carton prices. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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